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Royal Cillian of Music. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883. 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone : “ 1160 Western.” 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons | HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir HUGH P, ALLEN, C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus., D.Litt. 
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Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 
Bursar—E. J. N, POLKINHORNE, Hon. R.C.M. 


pupils, of both sex, both professional and amateur, by teachers of 

the highest eminence in all branches. Pupils when sufficiently 
advanced have the opportunity of putting their knowledge into practice 
at the Ensemble rehearsals, Orchestral practices, the frequent Colle 
Concerts, and the Opera Class. The Operatic Class has the use of the 
fully-equipped Parry Opera Theatre with sunken Orchestra. Upwards 
of seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions have been founded, a portion 
of which are competed for annually. They provide free musical 
education. There are also Exhibition Prizes, and other pecuniary 
advantages, for particulars of which see the Syllabus. 


The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per term, which includes a Principal 
and Second Study, as well as paper work, classes, &c. 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is established for pupils up to 
16 years of age. Fee £6 6s. per term for one Subject with Rudiments 
of Music and Harmony. Entrance Fee £1 1s. 


The Entrance Examination Fee is £2 2s. 


Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to 
meet the Requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


An examination for “ Associateship of the Royal College of Music ” 

era is held three times a year, April, September and December. 

t is conducted by the Director and Protessors of the College. The fee 
for this examination is £5 5s. 


The College Syllabus and all further particulars can be obtained 
by application to the Registrar. 


The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund for the encouragement 
of British Composers and Executive Artists, and the S. Ernest Palmer 
Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music (founded by Sir 
Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M.), Particulars may be obtained ‘from 
the Registrar. 
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THE ACADEMIC YEAR. 
Three terms of twelve weeks each. The MICHAELMAS TERM begins in 
September; Lent Term in January ; Midsummer Term in May 

L.R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS take place during the Summer, Christmas, and Easter 


vacations. 
CONDUCTORS’ COURSE. 


Special Courses for the Training of Conductors. 


OPERATIC COURSE. 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE. 


The Examination for the SPECIAL 


held in July. 
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69 Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
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DIPLOMA IN TEACHING MUSIC will be 
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HE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD of 
The R.A.M. @ The R.C.M. 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.K H. The Prince of Wales, K.G, 


Locat Centre Examinations Music. 
Written Examinations held at all Centres in 
March and November. Practical Examinations 
at all Centres in March-April and November- 
December. For dates of entry, see current 
Syllabus A. 

“ EXAMINATIONS IN Music, Held 
throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March-April, June-July and Oct.-Nov 
For dates of entry, see current Syllabus B. 


ELocuTion EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres each year in March-April, 
June-July, and November-December. For ful! 
particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 


The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 1 wo 
or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry 
Forms and any further information may be 
obtained post free from THe Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The Incorporated 


London Academy of = 


QUEENS’ GATE HALL. 
Harrington ‘Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Principal 
YORKE TROTTER, M.A, 
Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 
Lessons in Musicianship, 


T. H. 


Private Singing, 


Pianoforte, Violin, or other Instrument, 
Elocution, Dancing, Fencing and Italian, 


may begin at any time 
Special Classes for Children on Dr. Yorke 
Trotter's Rhythmic Method of Music 


Teaching 

Lectures on Psychology, History of Music and 
Teaching of Music, by Dr. Yorke Trotter. 

Training Courses for Teachers in Pianoforte, 
Violin, Violoncello, Composition, Singing, 
Elocution, and Dancing 

Orchestral, Chamber Music 
Fencing, Dancing, and 
weekly 

Holiday Course s for Teachers—January, 
April, and September. Three guineas. 

Examinations, open to the public in April, 
July, and December. 


Particulars on application to Secreta. y. 
Halls for Hire. 
Kensington 2358. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL, OF SHAFTESBURY, 
K.P., G.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board and Director of Studies : PROFESSOR J.C. BRIDGE, M.A.,Mus.D., F.S.A. 
Director of Examinations : E. F. HORNER, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 


TEACHING DEPARTMENT. 

Michaelmas, Lent and Trinity Terms (twelve weeks each) begin respectively in 
September, January, and April. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in every 
recognised musical subject and Dramatic and Operatic Elocution, during the day and even- 
ing. Students are received for single subjects, or for the course arranged to suit special 
individual needs, or for the scheme of Lecture-Classes for the Training of Music Teachers. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, or other instru- 
ment) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified professors. 

Preparation for all Public Examinations in the Theory and Practice of Music, 
including University Degree Examinations. 

The College Orchestra, the Choir, the Light Opera Class, and the various Ensemble 
Classes, Lectures on Musical History, &c., are open also to those not attending the 
College for other subjects. 

In the JUNIOR SCHOOL students are admitted up to 16 years of age at reduced fees. 

Tuition in the Rudiments Of the Theory of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to 
all British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, 
value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of London and other Universities. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, Scholarships 
Regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, on application. 

MANDEVILLE PLACE, 

MANCHESTER SQuaRE, Lonpon, W.1. ©. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


THE 
INCORPORATED 
\ SOCIETY OF 
=6MUSICIANS 


Established 1882. Incorporated 1892. 
President (1926-1927) : 
Sm H. WALFORD DAVIES, D.MUS., LL.D. 


FOUNDED for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of those who practise music as 
a profession. 

he first broad divisions of the Musical 
Profession are those of ‘‘ Performers’’ and 
of “‘ Teachers,” but these merge into each 
other at many points, for it is one of the 
most healthy characteristics of the Musical 
Profession that eminence as a teacher of 
music is often accompanied by a distinguished 
career as a composer or a performer. 

The need for unity is manifest, and the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians invites 
all qualified Professional Musicians to enrol 
themsel es as members and insist on securing 
the same status and privileges as those 
enjoyed by other bran of the Teaching 
Profession. 


For particulars of membership write to :— 


HUGO CHADFIELD, General Secretary, 
19 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


The 
Goyal College of Organists, 
Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. 

Telephone 1765 Western. 

All Candidates for the next examinations 
must send in their names for Fellowship 
by December 8th, for Associateship by 
December 15th. In the case of New 
Members, proposal forms, duly filled 


wp, must be sent in before December ist. 
o names will be entered after the above 


tes. 
Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


COLLEGE al VIOLINISTS, 


No. 1 Central Buildings, Westminster, W. 1. 
EXAMINATIONS 


in JUNE and DECEMBER 
VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY VIOLINISTS 
Board of Examiners 
Apert Sammons, Sypney Brooks, F, TuistLeton, 
F, Louts Tayior, Evosne Goossens, Harry 
and other Eminent Violinists, 
SYLLABUS and Specimen Copy of 
Violinists’ Gazette Free on application to— 
E. E. JACKSON, Hon. tary. 
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THE GUILDHALL S#4%%:,SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Founded by the Corporation of 1880, 
and pees. § by the Music Committee. 


Principal—SIR LANDON RONALD. F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC was founded in September, 1880, for oo pe 

of providing high-class instruction in the art and science of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 
he year is divided into THREE TERMS arranged to commence as follows :—Third Monday in 

September (12 weeks) ; Second Monday in Fanuary (12 weeks) ; Fourth Monday in April (12 weeks). 

Forms of Entry can be obtained on application to the Secretary. Students (Professional or 
Amateur) of any age received. 

The Fees for Amateur Students of any branch of Music, or Stage Training, vary according to 
the Professor selected, and range from 42 2s. 6d. to £6 2s. 6d, per Term of Twelve weeks. 

The Inclusive Fees for Students desiring a Complete Musical Education are of two grades: 

9 gs. Od. and £12 12s, od. per Term. Special Training Course for Teachers (approved by 

eachers’ Registration Council). Students cannot enter for Class Tuition only. 

One hundred and ten Scholarships and Prizes competed for annually in June. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, Fridays, 11 a.m. 
Under the direction of the Princips! and Assistsnts 

Classes in Chamber Music, Conducting, Fencing, French Classical Drama, Harmony, Elocu- 
tion, Stage Dancing, RUDIMENTS, SIGHT SINGING, and OPERA, are available at low fees 
to Students taking private tuition. ORGAN LESSONS given daily (evening lessons arranged). 

The Centres and Local Schools Examinations are open to the Students of the 
School and Public generally in the foliowing subjects :—Pianoforte, Singing, Sight Singing, 
Violin, Viola, Violonceilo, Double Bass, all Wind and Brass Instruments, Harp, Harmony, Organ, 
Elocution, Accompanying and Timpani. Syllabus can be had post free upon application to the 
Registrar, H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephones—Central 4459, City 5566. Telegrams—“ Fuphonium, Fleet, London.” 


Founded by CECIL J. SHARP. SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
EVENING CLASSES. Under the direction of 
Autumn Term starts October 3rd. AMHERST WEBBER 
and 
THE DAILY NEWS W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS. 
Folk Dance Festival 
President : 


(in co-operation with the E.F.D.S.), 


in aid of the CECII, SHARP FUND. Madame JEAN DE RESZKE. 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, De 
lovem ‘amous 
School, and their aim is to carry on the 
CHRISTMAS VACATION SCH pee — school in Voice Production 
at Chelsea. 
Subjects taught include Mise-en-scene, 
December 28th, 1927—January 3rd, 1928 
indicia Mime, Gesture, Deportment, Languages, &c. 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR TENOR 
Particulars can be obtained from— to be competed for during January. 
English Folk Dance Society, For particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
107, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 26, CLAREVILLE STREET, S.W. 7. 


Telephone : Museum 4580. *Phone: Ken. 3925. 
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THIRD EDITION 
In Five Elaborately Illustrated Volumes 


Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians 


EDITED BY 
H. C. COLLES, M.A., Mus.B., F.R.C.M. 


The Dictionary has been entirely recast and its material classified, with 


a view to facilitate reference. Every article has been subjected 
to this process. 

Vol. I. AtoC 773 pp. Ready Vol Ill. KtoO 787 pp. Dec. 2 
Vol. II. DtoJ 800 pp. Nov.1 Vol. IV. P to Sonatina 842 pp. Jan. 3 
Vol. V. Song to Z 809 pp. Feb. 7 
THE VOLUMES ARE SOLD SEPARATELY 30/- NET EACH. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus (16 pp.) 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


ST. 


MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 2. 


The Editha Knocker 
School of Violin Playing 


67, FINCHLEY RD., St. JoHN’s Woop, N.W.8. 
Telephone ,—Primrose Hill 3324. 


Studente admitted for Violin, Viola, Ensemble, 
Criticism, Accompaniment, and Transposition. 


ORCHESTRA on Wednesdays, 
from 11 to 1 p.m. 


Membership open to non-studente. 


For full particulars, apply to the Secretary. 
AUTUMN TERM commenced Sept. 19th, 1927 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS 


Visiting Principal; 
Eums (Geneva). 
Director : 

Psacr B. Inonam, B.A. 
Director of Musical Studies: 

Banest Reap, F.R.A.M. 
23, STORE STREET, W.C.1. 
Tus Deranrwent is accepted by the 
* Registration Council as satisfying the 


conditions of Registration in respect of Training 
ing. he year begins about 
October let. 
Fer details, The Daleroze School, 


23, London, W.C. 1. 
ALICE WEBER, Secretary 


PROFESSIONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


24 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
on the “Analysis and Study of 18th Century Music” 
an. ‘“* Development of Song ” 

WILL BE GIVEN AT 
MORLEY COLLEGE, Westminster Bridge Road, 
on Fridays, 7.30-9.3@ p.m., 
commenci:g September 30th. 

BY ELSA WEST, A.R.A.M. 
Fully illustrated with Strings. Piano and Voice. 
Fee 76. Apply above. 

(Bechstein Piano.) 


MISS MARY LINDSAY 


(Teachers’ 
Gives lessons in Voice Production and Singing 
Moderate Terms, 


26, Onslow Square,S.W. 7. Tel : Kensington 3627. 


MISS THELMA DANDRIDGE, AR.C.M, 


Road, Grove Park, 8.E.12. (‘Phone: Lee Green 1707.) 


WIGMORE HALL 
STUDIOS. 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognised 
centre of the best musical activities. Forty-five Studios. 
Grand piano in every room. Lift and every eomfort and 
convenience. One morning or afterncon per week the 
minimum time arranged for. Low inelusive terms. 


Apply : 38, WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 
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SOME OF THE 
40 NEW NUMBERS 


IN THE 


Year Book Press Series 
(Published in July, 1927) 


No. 286. Evening Walthew 
Price, O N.&3. F., 2. Part, 
» 260. Ry the red barn is itera Walthew 
283. What isa day? Cc. od 
Price, O.N. &S.F ,3-Part. & i. 
+» 290. Life and its follies (Welsh) Wood 
Price O.N, &8.F,, s.a.1.B., 
» 201. The falling of a star an 
Price, & 8.F., 4d. 
292. The Blackbird H. Middleton 
283. Song for a dance (Glee) & 
Price, O.N, &8.F., 5.4.7.8., 
285. When thon art nigh (Irish) c. {Wood 
Price, O.N. ad. 
296. Robin Hood ron Wood 
Price, O.N. &8.F. ,3-PL., T.B.B., 4d, 
»» 293, There ‘be none of 
daughters .. - C. Wood 
Price, O.N. & S.F., 4d. 
» 4%. Why art thon so vexed ? ... C. Trevor 
Price, O N.& 8.F., Unison and 3d, 
» 450. God omnipoteat reigneth .. . Wood 
Price, O.N. &8.F., 8.4. T.B., 
o A Christmas Song E. T. Chapman. 
Price O.N.&8.F., Unison, 34. 
4mM20. Two Irish Dances o 
» 4M21. SonatainA .. ©, Wood 
Price, O.N.& 8.¥., Violin and Piano, 2s. 


Catalogues and Approval Parcels Post Free. 
H.F,W. Deane & Sons The Year Book Press Ltd. 


31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 
The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 


Edited from the Original Manuscript 
with an ee and Notes 


j. FULLER. MAITLAND 
AND 
W. BARCLAY SQUIRE. 
In two Bound Volumes. 
Price complete, 6} guineas. 


BACH (Busoni). 
FOLIO EDITION of Collected Works 
for the Pianoforte. 


Revised Editions, Transcriptions, Studies 
and Compositions. 
In 7 volumes. Price complete, £7 7 0 net. 


1, 18 scall Preludes, Inventions, 4 Duets, Preiude 
and Fugue, fat. 

Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Concerto in 
D minor. 30 Variations. 

Transcriptions, 

Compositions. 

Well temvered Clavichord Volume 1. 
Weil-tempered Clavichord Volume 2, 
Supplementary to Volumes 1—4. 


Prices for single volumes on application. 


NPP 


Sole and Exclusive Agency 
Britis» «nd Cont nental Music gencics, Ltd. 
125, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
GER&ARD 6628. 


THIS SYMBOL 


on a Piano denotes the 
Highest Achievement in 
the. Art of Piano Making. 
Steinway & Sons and their 
Agents make it conveniently 
possible for music lovers to 
owna Steinway. Branches and 
Agencies throughout the World, 
Pianos of other makes taken in 
exchange. Write for particulars. 


STEIN WAY 


& SONS, 
THE NEW STEINWAY HALL , 
1 & 2, George Street, Conduit Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


keith, Prowse Edition. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ALBU MLEAVES. 
5 Pieces, by ZDENKO FIBIOH. 

The pianofurte music of this famous Czech comprser 

is lit.le known in England, although under the title of 

Moods, Impressions and Reminiscences he wrote po 

Jess tuan 376 works of varying lengths. 

The only work which may be ceeeribed as being popu- 

lar in England—** Poem,” is in this series, was not 

until Kubeli« recognising ite beauty, transcribed it for 
the violin, that it was reslly bronght before the generel 
public. In the way it resembled Dvorak’s ** Humor- 
eske " sponsored by Kreisler. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
VERSAILLES SUITE. 
By EDMUND MANSARD. 

Twelve Little Pieces which are imbued with the atmos- 
bere and charm of French Fulk muse, Mostly Higher 
Clementary Grade but needirg much musical intelli- 

gence un the part cf the performer on account of the 

modern tendency in the harmony. Very original iv 

conception aud treatment. Should be of exceptions! 

interest to the teacher who is on the look-out for some 
thing absolutely fresh, and worthy of serious 8 udy or 
recreation. Price 2s. 64. net. 


IM ALTEN PEKIN. 
By 8. KAMENEFF. 
The composer has spent some considerable time 
in China, end displays an intimste knowledge of the 
Chinese psychology, end the idiom of their masic. 
There is + rigiaatuy and freshness of thought. A 
useful study in interpretation, (Moderutely difficult.) 
2s. 6d. net. 


Complete Thematic Catalogue | of Education al 
Music will be giadly sent on r quest. 


KéITH, PROWSE & CO., Ltd., 42-3, Poland 
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NOW READY 


HENRY PURCELL’S 


Fantasias for Strings 
Edited by 


Peter Warlock and André Mangeot 


These beautiful pieces for strings in three or four voices 
have remained in manuscript in the British Museum since 
placed there many years ago. Though known to a few 
students, they have never been formally published or even 
printed. 


The present editions have been carefully transcribed 
by Peter Warlock, who has reproduced them in a form con- 
venient to modern players while departing as little as 
possible from the composer’s original score. The bowing 
has been marked by André Mangeot. 


It is believed that while originally written for a chest of 
viols they will be cordially welcomed by modern quartet 
players and orchestras as being at once delightful in them- 
selves and unique specimens of the work of the great 
English composer. 


Collected Edition of the thirteen Fantasias 
Full Score (90806) 10s. 6d. net 


Edition de luxe (90806) on hand-made paper with portrait and two 
facsimile pages in collotype 


165 copies, numbered, {1 Is. net 
Parts (four) (90807), 2s. each net 


Separate Issues 
The three Three-part Fantasias: Score and Parts (93034) 3s. 6d. net 
The Four-part Fantasias, Nos. 1-9: 
Score and Parts (90808-90816) 2s. each net 
The Fantasia on One Note (five parts) : 
Score and Parts (90817) 2s. net 
Extra Parts of the single Four- and Five-part Fantasias, 6d. each net 


LONDON : J. CURWEN & SONS LTD., 24 BERNERS STREET,W. 1 
US.A.: CURWEN INC., GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
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Music and Letters 


OCTOBER, 1927. 


VOLUME VIII No. 4 


APPRECIATION 


Everyone wants nowadays to ‘‘ appreciate '’ or to induce others to 
appreciate. That sounds kind and thoughtful, and two questions 
naturally occur. Why is it done with regard to music only? and, 
Why was it not done before? 

Music is of universal appeal in the sense not that everybody likes 
it, which is manifestly untrue, but that anybody may enjoy it 
independently of such knowledge of it as he may have; though, as 
some think, the more knowledge the more enjoyment. In that it is 
like the other arts. It is unlike them in the way it acts upon the 
nerves through the senses. It gets hold of people in an unfair way 
as no other appeal to the senses does, both when they are quietly 
going about their business and when they are under stress of any kind. 
Hence, of course, its use in a church, in a theatre, on the march, 
in a wreck at sea, in a hospital, and so forth. On such occasions it 
is mainly for its soothing or steadying effect on the nerves that music 
is needed or valued. People are amazed at the~power this unseen 
thing has over them, and are intensely curious to know in what the 
power consists. They believe they can be told, and think that some- 
one ought to tell them. 

If they believe this now more than they used to believe it a 
generation ago, it is largely because facilities for hearing have 
increased their curiosity by only half satisfying it. They can now 
compare a hundred pieces of music where once they compared five, 
and they begin in large numbers to see that music is a special kind 
of literature, and that there is a striking likeness in the methods of 
the two arts. Yet they do not really see the trees for the wood. They 
do not really know this tree—how it grows, in what dell, on what 
eminence, under what winds and skies. They generalise: but art is 


particular. 
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At this point arises the difficult question whether we can ever 
properly know a thing we do not ourselves do or make; difficult, 
because there are brilliant examples on both sides. We must admit 
both the eraftsman’s insight and the connoisseur’s flair. But it is 
possibly true to say that of those listeners who are not craftsmen a 
minority only are connoisseurs, and that the majority therefore are 
under a delusion if they think, by listening only, to make themselves 
musicians—any more than in the eighteenth century sons of noble 
families, by bringing back Correggios and Louis XV snuff-boxes from 
the grand tour, made themselves artists. 

To ‘‘ appreciate "’ or ‘‘ appraise "’ ought to mean to evaluate. But 
just as to “‘ criticise '’ came to mean finding fault because we took 
its praise as read, so to ‘‘ appreciate ’’ has come to mean finding 
merit, because we ignore it when it blames. We make up our minds 
that music is ipso facto beautiful and that executants are ex officio 
artists, and will not hear a word against either. But it is no more 
true that everything is good than that everything is bad. Neither is 
everything grey. True appreciation is true criticism, and its busi- 
ness is to distingush. 

Let us see how it works. A man who knows tells me what once 
happened in a National School. The teacher played, not very well, 
a piece of music, and asked what it suggested. A tentative hand went 
up, and a diffident voice said ‘* Waves.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ she said, ‘* the 
wind—the zephyr that blows over the Atlantic, across the warm 
Gulfstream, through the Devon combes, that comes to us ‘ full of 
birds’ cries,’ that, ete., etc."’; and the diffident mind sank abashed, 
the opening heart knew that the path of music was closed for ever 
if it could mistake waves for wind. 

This would not be worth mention if it were not a parable. Music 
blows where it lists, like a breath from pleasant places bringing 
health.* If we employ words upon it, they can only be metaphor, 
and the best we can hope is that the metaphor is our own, for that 
will be some little indication that the experience is our own, too. 

Then there is the appreciation-lecturer. He has a splendid oppor- 
tunity if he can use it, so long as he does not think he has a mission 
to the Cherokees, can rise above the scholiast’s note, and will relegate 
mere external knowledge (of form, history, terminology) te its proper 
place. The lecturer does best when, half talking and half playing, 
inventing it all, apparently, as he goes on, presenting us with nuts 
of increasing toughness to crack, he takes us with him in the making 
of the music, so that we never think of it as a lecture: or when what 
he plays and how he plays it are the main thing, and what he says 


* Plat. Rep. vi., 491 D. 
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about them the subsidiary. I have heard a pair of hands talk music 
in this way and tame a pack of unruly boys into sober citizens—first 
a bit of tune they knew, then some merry counterpoint on it, the 
plain sailing and the intricate tied up together into a parcel of good 
sense. Real music seems to be always talking about the known, but 
in the precincts of the unknown, and the wonder it inspires stands 
apart from any knowledge we may have, and is the most wholesome 
thing about it. The best appreciation lectures of any are those given 
nightly at this time of year by Sir Henry Wood, helped out by 
Mrs. Newmarch’s broadminded notes. It has taken about two 
thousand of these to convince democracy ; but the field has been won, 
and the B.B.C. have now come into support on the flank with their 
second microphone. 

And now comes a book* which sets out to tell us what science makes 
of this sense of wonder. The actual word is not once mentioned in 
the book, for wonder is a confession of ignorance, and what science 
knows not is not knowledge. But the writer of the essay which is 
put first, Dr. C. 8. Myers, comes very near such confession of 
ignorance, veiling its negative impotence under a positive statement : 


I believe that our experience of beauty always partakes in 
some degree of this mystical or ecstatic character. Nowhere in 
art or nature as in music do we more keenly feel this “‘ uplifting 
of the soul,’’ as we term it, or as we may come to term it, this 
‘** uplifting of the unconscious.’" But the mystical or ecstatic 
feeling must not be allowed to go too far; otherwise we are carried 
away beyond our ability to experience beauty. On the other 
hand, unless we do, in however small a degree, surrender our 
practical, everyday attitude that defines the relation of ourselves 
to our environment, unless we feel in ourselves that mysterious 
poetical atmosphere, I do not believe that beauty can be 
experienced, whether in music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
or dancing; whether in imagination, in a mathematical problem, 
or in 4 purely sensory or emotional experience. 


66 oe 


Mystical,’’ ecstatic,’’ ‘* uplifting, mysterious,’’ poetical,”’ 
‘* surrender of everyday attitude '"—such phrases tell us plainly that 
though we may roam the temple, yet that one spot which gives it al! 
its meaning, the very shrine of the god, is behind a veil which no 
words of ours may hope to lift. He can only be known in his many 
incarnations. 

Still, science need not be futile because it comes eventually to a 
closed door. Its task is the same as art's, to lead us to the verge of 
the infinite and let us gaze for a moment into that; only, they travel 


* “The Effects of Music; A Series of Essays."’ Edited by Max Schoen. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 
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different roads. And so there are many passages in this book which 
will make the man of art impatient. He will rebel at ‘* psychosis "’ 
for a “‘ state of the feelings ’’; not because it is un-English, or, at 
least, not spoken English, but because he knows from his own art the 
fettering power that technical terms have over the imagination. He will 
think it pedantic to ask a man to ‘‘ report an esthetic preference ”’ 
rather than simply to ‘‘ say which he likes best.’’ And he will have to 
read this forbidding sentence several times before he masters it :— 


When frequent repetition of the same stimuli have made the 
original analysis and synthesis superfluous, our responses become 
essentially sensorial in type, in which a neural-complex functioning 
as a unity takes the place of the reflex characterising the sensorial 
response already described. 


Yet it does not seem to amount, in essence, to more than this :— 
‘‘ When a given set of sounds is often repeated, we need no longer 
analyse them; we perceive them now by a single act of nervons 
response as we once took them in by habitual acts of hearing.’’ How- 
ever, musicians, though they may smile at this exuberance of technical 
words, will remember that they live in a glass house. 

Then, as we turn from the manner to the matter of the book, it 
seems curious that such elaborate machinery as the interminable 
** introspections ’’* imply, and so much zeal and patience as the sifting 
of these demanded, should have resulted in little more than what poets 
and dramatists and our own experience have already told us. If the 
predominant effect of music is to ‘‘ make us sad ’’ did not Jessica's 
** T am never merry when I hear sweet music’’ say that? Only, gay it 
rather better; for it is not sadness exactly, but sobriety or seriousness 
or a disinclination to be frivolous that ‘‘ sweet ’’ music, i.e., music in 
the true sense, produces. Or if its effect on untutored ears or 
undeveloped mind is a physical state of well-being, what else did 
Caliban mean by “‘ The air is full of noises, sounds and sweet airs, 
that give delight, and hurt not ’’? And did not he, as much as any 
““ associative '’ or ‘‘ imaginal '’ of them all, picture things that were 
in no sense “‘ in ’’ the music—‘‘ And then. in dreaming, the clouds 
methought would open and show riches ready to drop upon me "’ ?— 
“in dreaming,” that is, with the mind wandering for the moment 
from the music itself. It is not that poetry proves anything exactly, 
but that the poet sums up the general experience of mankind: that 
is what he is there for. The test of introspections can do no more, 
and whether it does as much depends on the introspectors. 


We were taught in the days when we busied ourselves with such 


* Statements on paper by a n i i 
an ee paper by umerous audience, selected or otherwise, of 
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questions, that there were two main tests of truth. A thing is true 
in proportion as it is believed always and everywhere and by every- 
body, and in proportion as its opposite is inconceivable. Introspec- 
tion applies the first of these tests; it does not and cannot apply the 
second, because there is not time for reflection, and because only 
experts can properly be called upon for the purpose. Hence it is not 
the musician’s true faith that emerges from these introspections ; we 
get opinions instead of convictions, impressions instead of a tone of 
mind. In most things, but certainly in the arts, judgments are to 
be weighed, not counted. What those who have never practised an 
art think about it does not matter in comparison. This is, no doubt, 
an undemocratic view and out of favour in these days. But take a 
case. There are those for whom Shakespeare is no more than a 
name and a prestige. There are others who can quote him (except 
when they misquote); others who know two or three plays well, and, 
by hearsay, a character or two outside them. There is the man who 
knowe them all and who, in at least half of them, can verify a 
quotation and give its context; another who has taken part in 
Shakespeare readings and knows the difficulty of speaking truly in 
character. And beyond these there are the Shakespearian scholar, 
the Shakespearian actor, and the poet. We say we want the average 
man’s opinion. He is, or has been, actually or in spirit, all of 
these ; but when he is called upon to give a reason for Shakespeare’s 
great name it is primarily to the poet, of all the men within him, 
that he turns. He would think it narrowed Shakespeare to judge 
him from the other aspects, or that some of them even belittled him. 

The gist of the book is well presented in the first chapter. It is 
shown there that we apprehend music in four ways :—(1) the sensory 
aspect—through the senses we get an impulse to be in a certain state 
or to desire to dc a certain thing (shut eyes, hold breath, move limbs, 
&e.); (2) the imaginal—the sound calls up extra-musical associations ; 
(3) the objective—we regard the music as ‘‘ good for ’’ something, as 
having at lowest a utilitarian, at highest an ideal, value in itself; 
(4) the characterised—having its own special character (being 
frivolous, poignant, soothing, etc.) apart from making us feel in those 
ways—we personify it, feel it to be something independent of us 
with a life of its own. 

The reports under the second and the fourth of these headings 
hardly amount to more than metaphors. When we try to say how 
a rose smells, or a peach tastes, we flounder at once in adjectives—- 
“it is like. . .’’ or “‘it seems to . . .”’ or “‘ it reminds me 
of . . .’’ we say, clutching at words. That is all very natural, 
but of no help;we know no more about the rose or the peach or the 
music than we did before we began coining phrases. Still it was 
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worth while to point out here that the unmusical have no associations 
because the masic gives them no emotions, and the musical fall back 
on associations only when the music bores them as music. We might, 
however, have reached unaided the conclusions that the character 
aspect, though it is something apart from the listener's own personal 
feeling, may also be felt ‘‘ partly in the music and partly in me,” 
and that sympathy ‘‘ adds much to conditions favouring esthetic 
appreciation.’” But the appeal of music lies—and must lie, as long 
as we are content to think of body and mind as two things and not 
one—in what we have called its sensory and objective aspects; 
though, in proportion as we think of them as one, the thing felt by 
the senses and the thing felt in the soul (whatever the soul may be) 
fuse indissolubly. ‘‘ Art addresses,’’ says Pater’s essay on Giorgione, 
“* not pure sense, still less the pure intellect, but the imaginative 
reason through the senses’; and by ‘* imagination’’ he means 
not ‘‘ imaginal "’ or ‘‘ associative,"’ of which the book before us 
speaks, but ‘* with a spirit put upon it by which it becomes expressive 
to the spirit.’’ 

Of the sensory aspect Dr. Myers tells us that ‘‘ the liking or dis- 
liking of a single tone (tuning fork) was determined more often by 
sensual changes, but in the case of two simultaneous tones (intervals 
on the piano) it was determined rather by emotional and conative 
changes.’’ This seems merely to say that single tones were heard, 
and simultaneous felt; at any rate, that, and the fact that music 
unfolds itself slowly and demands some little power of memory, suggest 
to him a reason for its ‘‘ many-sided appeal.’’ But these appeals to 
the senses ‘‘ give ohly delight, not beauty.’’ For beauty, there must 
be ‘‘a process of psychical distancing,’ we must look at the thing 
with detachment, impersonally. That ‘‘ distance ’’ may be too great, 
as with unfamiliar music where we cannot get to grips with the 
material, or too small, if we allow ourselves to be played upon by the 
music as if we were a passive instrument. Of the objective aspect he 
says no more than that the musical listener suppresses the other 
aspects in favour of it (or tries to), and yet betrays by his answers how 
frequently they are present to his mind. Mr. Ortmann’s article deals 
at greater length with the objective, calling it the ‘‘ perceptnal,’’ and 
tracing with skill that slow growth and that difficulty of attention 
which the musician knows only too well. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the sources of musical enjoy- 
ment, the frame of mind and the state of body induced by music. 
the effect of repetition, the arrangement of a programme, the non- 
musical effects, the use of similes, and advice to gramophone firms. 
Every conclusion is based on statistics, and the discreet use which is 
made of them proves nothing that we did not know already. 
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One of the points noticed was that music quickly grows stale, and 
the table that proved this showed that an audience tires of frivolous 
sooner than of serious music; it did not show the true remedy—to 
perform the music better—because in that the gramophone cannot 
help. Yet that is the thing most worth saying about the senses, that 
they jade easily and recover quickly under the right stimulus. It 
accounts for two facts: that the best musicians do not frequent the 
best concerts, and that they flock to anything new. Another remedy 
is to play the thing for oneself; one’s own ear is amazingly patient 
with one’s own fingers. That truth, also, introspections could hardly 
be expected to light upon. 

To trace the average reaction, the gramophone was the right instru- 
ment to use. We all know its defects ; its performances bear the same 
relation to the originals as a box of French plums bears to a dish 
of English. But it had two advantages; it could be listened to in 
physical comfort, without the interference of applause, conversation, 
scent, or chocolates; and any isolated passage could be repeated at 
will. But of what use is it to know the average reaction? Averages 
and classes and types are wholly alien to art. The artist and his 
work are both individual, and so is their appeal. The message is 
deep, not broad; for fifty who have applauded Prospero’s ‘‘ cloud- 
capped towers ’’ there are five who have tasted Edgar's ‘‘ ripeness 
is all.’’ As a specimen of the general manner of the investigations 
page 124 may be taken. Twelve composers (Handel is omitted here, 
for reasons given on that page) were represented by a number of their 
works, and the introspectors were asked to put a mark whenever 
they noticed melody, rhythm, harmony, design, or colour as a source 
of pleasure. The number of works (as for each composer) ranged from 
four to thirty, and account is taken of that in the figures given here, 
which differ from those in the book. We are not told what works were 
played, nor whether the audience knew the name of the composer 
they were hearing, or not. 


Melody. Rhythm. Harmony. Design. Colour. Total. 
40 27 23 16 10 116 


Mendelssohn 

Chopin 55 29 18 17 9 109 
Haydn — 30 G 26 10 106 
Liszt Se 22 26 10 15 102 
Wagner 17 20 18 ll 100 
Beethoven ... 27 26 17 17 10 97 (average) 
Debussy ... 25 23 31 5 10 94 
Schumann ... 34 33 14 GQ 3 93 
Mozart Ride 19 8 22 11 89 
Brahms i. oe 26 18 15 5 88 
MacDowell 27 22 25 6 6 86 
Bach i> aS 15 12 24 6 82 

Average 30 24 18 15 9 
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We must be careful not to take this for what it looks like—an order 
of merit of composers under various headings. The order, such as it 
ia, is an order of clearness of response; Beethoven provokes normal] 
response, and those above him are more generally intelligible, those 
below, less. The normal response in general is shown by the 
** average "’ line below; and 19 being the average of that, it seems 
that only melody and rhythm (and perhaps harmony) were taken 
seriously into account. If these two alone are considered, the main 
difference is that Liszt and Schumann change places. 

Among the introspectors there may have been a musician or two: 
if so, their verdicts are here hopelessly swamped. For a musician 
looking at this result would say, first of all, that it was impossible 
to separate the five aspects. Secondly, if he could be induced to 
waive that point, he could never consent to any act of his implying 
that Liszt made melody in the sense of Mozart or Haydn, or 
Mendelssohn harmony in the sense of Bach. Thirdly, he could never 
agree that the order of importance of the aspects as given for 
Beethoven and Chopin, and indeed for most of them, is the true one. 
Lastly, the whole list is valueless because we do not know what works 
were chosen (and the relative importance of the aspects depends 
entirely upon that) nor whether they were played to those who knew, 
or who did not know, who the composer was. This is universal 
suffrage with a vengeance. No art is safe after this. We had better 
jazz them all at once. 

Now composers often say that they want their work to be judged 
not by expert musicians, who with the best intentions in the world 
are apt to be prejudiced by their past, but by the general public, who 
will come with an open mind and heart. And one great thing about 
music is that, whatever access it may have, or not have, to the mind, 
if it goes to the heart at all, it goes equally to all hearts. That is 
to say, it goes to the deepest place of all. For the heart forms 
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what the brain only formulates. 
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‘* Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away ’’; or, to quote 
a voice I know—and others will remember the like—which quietly 
summed up that great chapter . . . ‘ D’you know, I think 
unkindness is the most dreadful thing in all the world ’’; a thing 
which could never have been said of ignorance or stupidity. In that, 
art is like religion; every musician has at some time felt like Handei 
—‘‘ I did see the heavens opened.’’ If anyone thinks this an extreme 
statement, he might like perhaps to refresh his memory of Miss 
d’Aranyi’s article on the violin sonatas of Beethoven in the April 
number of Music anp Lerrers. But this faith of his, which the 
musician is willing to lay bare to any sympathetic and unprejudiced 
mind, he is not going to submit to a system of soulless introspections. 
For the fact is, he really cares about it, and does not care a jot 
about the market place; its quotations are to him mere blasphemies. 
He inveighs sometimes, to take a case, against barrel organs. It is 
not so much that the tunes are bad, for under favourable treatment 
they might often be good. It is that the man doesn’t care. (How 
should he care, of course? Perhaps he is just as miserable playing 
as we are listening. He began a month ago with a not very well 
constructed tune on a decidedly inadequate instrument which gave hini 
no scope for artistry, and he has now played it several hundred 
times.) And there are other and more exalted cases where music is 
made perfunctorily, in concert rooms and churches and opera houses. 
Those are the real blasphemies. 


Beauty is a rare thing, difficult to come by, priceless when found, 
worth taking some trouble to win. It is not to be knocked off with 
a few glowing epithets. It is hardly to be spoken of, for it may lie 
too deep for tears. That which can be spoken of lies nearer the 
surface; we can detach ourselves from it and appraise it. But that 
for which words are beside the mark, consumes us in its flame. It 
does not remind us of anything else, because it claims our whole 
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thoughts. If it has a character of its own which could be named, we 
cannot bear to think of such a character, because for one moment, at 
least, we were in it, not outside it, it was us and we were it. It was 
not the composer’s intellect nor the executant’s emotion, any more 
than poetry is the story alone or the verse alone ; not this bit of melody 
nor that bit of colour; but the white heat when the two met for x 
moment, touched, glowed, and were gone. The more experience we 
have of music, the more, not the less, we know that this is so. 
Ecstasy is not too strong a word for this, in its ordinary sense, 
though not in its literal sense of being beside ourselves. For we are 
perfectly aware of what is going on, who is doing it, and, within 
limits, of what is coming next. Neither do we confuse one kind of 
beauty with another, as ecstasy might. We can distinguish the 
innocent grace of Schubert’s octet and the homely smile of Mozart's 
G major quartet from the fragile structure of Debussy’s and the 
curious workmanship of Ravel's, from the elusive glamour of Dvoraik’s 
E flat, and the recondite loveliness of Beethoven’s Op. 180; we can 
set the searching pathos of Schumann’s “‘ Dichterliebe *’ beside the 
dignity of Schubert’s ‘‘ Prometheus ’’; we can mark the ascending 
scale, from the reticent style of Purcell and the stately style of 
Couperin, through the radiance of the Meistersinger quintet and the 
austerity of Morales’s ‘‘ Lamentabatur *’ and the nobility of Byrd’s 
** Venite,’’ to the majesty of ‘‘ Fix’d in his everlasting seat,’’ or of 
Bach’s ‘‘ Sanctus’’ and the sublimity of Beethoven’s ‘* Credo.” 
These various qualities are like the voices of friends; it is a pleasure 
to hear them conversing on the simplest topic. But beauty is like that 
moment when a friend says, ‘* take my hand quick and tell me, what 
have you in your heart.’’ It suddenly opens the windows of the soul, 
and we do not know whether to be sad at the poignancy of the 
revelation or sorry, like the lover, for a world that cannot share it. 
The question that this book puts is ‘‘ What effects does music 
produce on the listener? ’’—a question which has no meaning because 
it has all meanings. The question it answers is ‘‘ What are the effects 
that listeners, as a whole, think it has on them? '’—or more shortly, 
** What does the public want? ’’ A good many have asked themselves 
that question—theatre-managers, publishers, editors, any who provide 
amusement or instruction. Sooner or later they have all answered 
it in one way, by choosing a line of their own and sticking to it. 
An artist, in whatever walk of life, can only be himself, it is of no 
use his trying to be anyone else; and he makes himself better not 
by the advice of others, but by his own and others’ failures. In fact, 
he must ask himself not ‘“* What does the public want? ’’ (who risk 
nothing) but *‘ What do I want?” (so much that I will endure 
obloquy, poverty, or neglect, for it). Art in a democracy is a great 
problem worth solving, but it will not be solved by ignoring the 
nature of the artist. Tae Eprtor. 
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Tue British public have an unshakable belief in the poverty of the 
gifts of their own artists. They remain hypnotised by the repeated 
declaration that they are an unmusical nation. Especially deep-rooted 
is the theory that only by foreigners can opera be produced in a worthy 
manner; no arguments can shake their conviction that a British com- 
pany is incapable of performing Wagnerian opera ; not even the accom- 
plished fact made any impression except upon the unprejudiced few 
amongst the vast audience who witnessed it in 1922. Whilst aware 
of the satisfying beauty of the ‘‘ Parsifal’’ produced by the British 
National Opera Company, I was uneasily conscious that I was a mere 
novice in musical experience; hence there grew up an insidious 
suspicion that my favourable judgment might be partly swayed by 
patriotism. Wholesale condemnation of British work made by 
superior persons acted upon me as upon many thousands of my 
countrymen; the statement acted like a hypnotic suggestion which 
gathered power with the years. Comforting reassurance came from 
unexpected quarters; at least three artistic friends remarked emphatic- 
ally that in all their wide Continental experience they have never 
seen a more beautiful or poetic rendering of ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ than that 
of the British company, a fact some attributed to the reverence for 
religion which is inborn, or at least natural to Englishmen. Again, 
one sighed with relief when one read in cold print the verdict of Mr. 
Ernest Newman—sternest of critics, incapable of being blinded, 
influenced or misled—that the British National Opera Company 
always performed ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ well. 

Ideas ripen slowly underground and come suddenly to the light, 
fully expanded, when some slight stimulus stirs the surface. Direct 
and precipitate action follows. In my case it was the chance perusal’ 
of an advertisement of Musical Festivals which decided a visit to 
Munich to compare the British and Bavarian operas, and more 
especially Parsifal.’’ 


The theatre in which the Wagnerian festival is held deserves some 
introduction to the reader; for it is a model with every feature the 
opera lover can desire. 
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Munich is a city of wide spaces, broad streets, large buildings. All 
has been planned and carried out with noble effect. The modern 
part of the city impresses the foreign visitor with its majesty, solidity 
and power. It has a beauty of its own, striking awe by its grandeur ; 
never the beauty which warms the heart. Such attractive beauty 
is seen only in the older parts of the town, where medieval buildings 
remain. The Prince Regent Theatre, in which the Wagnerian works 
are given during the Musical Festival, was built in 1900. It is a 
pattern of efficiency, the main points of which should be studied by 
the architects who design new opera houses and theatres. Although 
situated on the outskirts of the town, near the beautiful bank of the 
River Isar, the theatre has a most convenient service of tramway cars 
which stop at its doors; a row of these stand ready to meet the 
audience when the operas close, at the advertised early evening 
hour of 9.30. 

The proportions of the theatre are so designed that every member 
of the audience is in front of the stage; no one has to bend forward, 
twist the head or strain the eyes at an angle, as is necessary at the 
sides of the semi-circular arrangement usual in most European 
theatres. The long rows of seats rise on a gentle slope, correctly 
graduated, so that everyone has an uninterrupted view of the stage. 
Each row is a little longer than the preceding one, so that at the 
distant end, where the solitary range of boxes is placed, the theatre 
has widened out to only about twice the breadth of the stage. All 
the seats are of the same size and plan, consisting merely of a flap 
of wood, set at so comfortable an angle that the spectator scarcely 
makes a movement during a long evening. The average chair in the 
home, in concert halls and theatres, is too narrow and too high; it 
also frequently slants forward at so inconvenient a degree that most 
people are never at rest, and therefore are obliged constantly to 
change position, crossing and uncrossing the knees, or stealthily seek- 
ing for a comfortable footstool on the edge of the seat of the protesting 
neighbour in front. With the exception of the thick curtains at either 
end of the stage and a flimsy curtain in the few boxes, there is no 
upholstery in the Prince Regent Theatre. The walls, floor, ceiling, 
and seats are bare; the surface of the roof and sides appears to be 
constructed of stone. This must aid the acoustics, and may explain 
why the voices of the singers appear so exceptionally resonant and 
beautiful. Recent Covent Garden favourites, such as Mesdames 
Olscewska and Kappel, seemed to have developed voices with stronger 
volume and lovelier tone. 

On each side of the Prince Regent Theatre are six large double 
doors ; this enables the audience of just over 1,100 people to pass in 
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and out without any crushing or delay. This point is of supreme 
importance during the Wagner Festival season. The operas begin at 
four o’clock; there are two intervals, one of thirty and one of forty 
minutes, during which practically every person leaves the auditorium. 
They descend by broad, easy steps to a spacious semi-circular corridor 
along the inner side of which is placed a cloakroom, divided into 
sections apportioned to each block of seats; all are clearly marked in 
large numbers and letters. This excellent organisation ensures a 
minimum of crowding and waste of time in regaining cloaks and hats. 
From the central hall numerous wide doors lead to the streets and 
adjacent park, the garden and the restaurant. The attractiveness of 
the wide spaces of the street and the picturesque garden renders the 
intervals all too short. Dinner (for five marks) can be ordered in 
advance for the first or second interval. The client finds his seat 
number on his chosen table, and the dishes are actually labelled, 
1, 2, and 8, so that he has no excuse for delay in selecting with which 
he should begin! This item was almost terrifying in its example of 
thoroughness and efficiency; it was a genuine relief to find that at 
another end of the restaurant people could buy sandwiches and cakes, 
coffee, tea, or beer, and carry them off to a table or to the garden 
through the crowd, the process being somewhat less uncomfortable 
than in Covent Garden only because of greater space available for 
movement. There was absent the animation, gay laughter, and 
chatter which usually characterises a theatre throng; the quiet order- 
liness of a German audience forms a marked contrast to a similar 
crowd in Paris, Vienna and Salzburg. 

Whilst we were interestedly watching the peaceful audience we 
were dismayed to hear a lond fanfare—apparently the ‘* Parsifal ** 
overture had commenced whilst there was still movement and dazzling 
lights! Fortunately it was a false alarm. The programme 
announced that three fanfares would be given; after the third the 
doors would be closed and no one permitted to enter. All took place 
precisely as announced; the twelve vast doors closed quietly and 
simultaneously ; the lights were extinguished; nothing was visible 
save the faint blue glimmer of a lamp above each door. Once more’ 
the perfection of every detail was made evident. The quiet blue glow 
of the emergency lights was placed too high to be noticeable; in 
Covent Garden the lamps employed are small and so bright that they 
annoy the eye and constantly claim attention, even during the drama. 

The overture was played in complete darkness. For the lover of 
** Parsifal ’’ the first bars of this lovely music are always awaited with 
anxiety ; from the manner in which they are interpreted one can fore- 
tell whether the opera is to be guided by a master who is both capable 
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and imaginative, or by a servant who, vacillating and hesitating, 
allows the great moments to degenerate into chaos. On this ovcasion 
one gratefully realised an able and practised direction; the orchestra 
would give a beautiful and reverent, if not an outstandingly great 
performance of the divine music. That they would provide for 
everyone an evening of rich memories was certain before the last notes 
of the prelude had disappeared in the heights. 


The stage scenery at the Munich Festival was sometimes of the 
ultra-modern and sometimes of the old-fashioned type ; sometimes they 
were happily combined. Some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of both schools, as they appear to the average spectator, will be dis- 
cussed later. The stage furnishing plays an important part in ‘‘ Par- 
sifal ’’; its association with the drama and the music is exceptionally 
intimate. In the introductory scene the action takes place in 
a woodland glade. A modern decor was seen—phantasmal grey trees 
and distant glades. These were in form quite beautiful—a genuine, 
not a caricatured forest, and therefore the whole effect was peaceful. 
The ground had a natural slope; there were none of the unnatural, 
and therefore irritating, neat steps and staircases so prevalent in many 
modern stage landscapes. As the scene progressed the lighting altered 
and cast more normal forest colours on trees and soil. The garments 
worn by the various characters were identical with those seen at 
Covent Garden. The action developed along lines similar to those 
with which we are familiar in London. The Parsifal was Nicolai 
Reinfeld, the Kundry was Gertrud Kappel; both have of recent years 
become popular favourites at Covent Garden during the season of 
international opera. The Prince Regent Theatre is smaller than 
Covent Garden; consequently the voices of all the chief personages 
in the drama rang out clearly and sweetly and without effort over the 
shielded orchestra. The orchestral playing was softened because of 
the protecting shield which, pierced at its free edge like a Venetian 
chutter, curved over a few feet, completely hiding the players and 
conductor from the audience. 

The action throughout the first section is so clearly indicated by 
Wagner that there is little room for individual alterations. Parsifal 
slays the swan in the sacred forest ;reproved by Gurnemanz, his boyish 
delight is changed to remorse as he gradually realises that his light- 
hearted feat is in this holy region regarded as a crime. Kundry tells 
him of his mother’s death. Overcome by the cruel news which 
Kundry utters with unsympathetic abruptness, Parsifal rushes towards 
her and shakes her. This thoughtless roughness of the ignorant boy 
is a natural reaction; the shock is so great that he impulsively 
endeavours to prove to himself that the tale is false; to grasp the 
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throat from which have come the cruel words is a normal, if 
childish, way of dealing with the occasion. Again reproved by 
Gurnemanz, driven back upon himself, permitted no outlet in action, 
the lad is overwhelmed by grief. Throughout this scene both com- 
panies act and sing with equal merit. One minor detail in which the 
German production excelled may be referred to—when Parsifal was 
overcome by faintness there was near him a mound, on which he sank 
in a manner which seemed less unreal than the usual method of 
reclining on the shoulder of Gurnemanz. Such an action is 80 
unnatural for an Englishman that even in opera it always creates a 
sense of artificiality. Later in the scene, when Kundry is summoned 
from afar to obey Klingsor, the response of the English actress was 
the more subtle piece of acting. Human beings with a double person- 
ality, when obeying a hypnotic suggestion, pass into a peculiar state 
of trance; the movements are usually quiet and unstilted. Gertrud 
Kappel laboured this exit, thus rendering it less true to life. 

The second hour of the first act, the great Temple scene, which 
tests all the actors to the utmost, was awaited with deep interest. 
Here, undoubtedly, both the acting and the setting of Covent Garden 
were superior. The stage arrangements of the Temple count for much 
more than one would imagine. Here we touch on debatable ground, 
and many and varied are the arguments to which I have listened. 
Comparison of the two stage settings will therefore be dealt with later. 

The curtain rose to reveal complete darkness. As this gradually 
diminished, numerous tall, impressive pillars were dimly seen. 
Slowly the light increased, but throughout this scene it was never 
clearer than a dusky twilight. The pillars were grey and black in 
colour, of a supernatural height; black depths loomed between them 
at the back of the stage, from which came the procession of knights. 
It is noticeable in this connection that in many of the ancient 
cathedrals and churches in Bavaria the pillars are higher than is usual 
in other countries; in the Frauen-Kirche at Munich there are seen 
the same very tall, narrow and closely-placed grey pillars. In the 
centre of the stage was a raised dais, ascended by a few central steps— 
a low semi-circular wall at the edge of the dais formed the table at 
which sat the knights; a low bench provided an uncomfortable throne 
for the suffering King. All was of the same stone grey hue. The 
only note of colour was provided by the red cloaks of the knights, and 
the pale, almost white, short garments of the acolytes. From the 
mysterious and impenetrable darkness the procession wound its way 
to the dais; the music of the march was heard in all its beauty, unin- 
terrupted by the chimes which usually clang with a harshness which 
detracts from the impressive effect of the orchestra. 
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As regards the performance of the first and tnira acws, the British 
National Opera Company have nothing to fear when comparisons are 
made. If the Munich ‘ Parsifal’’ was a younger man, with a 
stronger voice, the interpretation of the character as presented by the 
English ‘‘ Parsifal’’ (Mr. Walter Hyde) was as a whole more con- 
sistently poetical and reverent. Of the Amfortas there can be no 
divergent opinion; Clarence Whitehill, in 1921, presented in Covent 
Garden the ideal interpretation of that suffering King; Percy Heming 
in other years also succeeded in conveying a more vivid sense of 
remorseful anguish than did the too placid Munich king. Fine as 
was the Munich Gurnemanz, our representative, Mr. Norman Allin, 
revealed in many subtle touches his superiority. To cite one example 
—after the first great scene in the Temple, when Gurnemanz has in 
angry disappointment hurried Parsifal out of the building, the soft 
strains of the prophecy concerning the fool are heard in the air. In 
Covent Garden, Gurnemanz halts as he hears the words; his face 
expresses his hesitation; he looks at the door as if he would fain 
call back the dismissed youth, then sorrowfully shakes his head, 
realising it is too late, and resumes his walk, bowed in sad resigna- 
tion. 

In the Temple scenes, both in Act I and the closing scene of the 
opera, much of the religious atmosphere as well as the beauty and 
sacred quality of the music depends upon the success or failure of the 
hidden choir. Even when the Grail music is produced at concert per- 
formances in Queen’s Hall the effect is infinitely finer when Sir 
Henry Wood's plan is followed ; he places the singers behind a curtain, 
high above the orchestra and the visible choir. In Munich the 
invisible choir was so faint as to be inaudible most of the time. Even 
by those who knew the opera and hence were on the alert to hear it, 
the lovely phrases could rarely be distinguished. When at its best, 
the concealed voices never succeeded in conveying the ethereal effect 
desired by Wagner. Here the superior architecture of the Temple in 
Covent Garden aids the British singers. From its high dome the 
voices are reflected so that they seem to hover in the clouds, and 
thence float downwards with an ethereal loveliness, as of the song of 
angels from a world beyond. 

Another respect in which the British Company scored @ superiority 
was the degree of the illumination on the stage. Modern methods of 
stage lighting wisely avoid the dazzling brightness of a tropical mid- 
day. Till recent date it was the custom to have a brilliant light 
beating down upon the singers, pitilessly revealing every detail, 
effectively preventing the actors from expressing themselves by subtle 
facial expression and natural gesture. To-day the absence of light 
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is sometimes so marked that all delicate nuances are unseen by the 
audience ; even to distinguish the actors amongst the dim shadows on 
the stage is no easy task. When the darkness is so intense that the 
audience have to peer about and strain the eyes in their attempt to 
trace a singer whose voice proceeds from an obscure corner, it is 
obvious that not only does much of importance remain hidden, but 
also much that is essential to the understanding of the drama passes 
unobserved by even the most attentive members of the audience. 
Thus, for example, one of the most striking and impressive features 
in the Grail scene is the complete immobility of Parsifal, who stands 
during the whole of this lengthy ceremony with his eyes fixed upon 
the suffering Amfortas. During that hour he passes through «6 
supreme crisis; in the consciousness of the fool, there gradually dawns 
understanding; through the awakening of compassion there is born 
a soul. So profound is the change wrought in his being that when at 
length Gurnemanz asks him if he has understood what has been wit- 
nessed, Parsifal, suddenly brought back to earth with the question, 
stifled with a crowd of conflicting thoughts and feelings, holds his 
breath, shakes his head, and convulsively presses his hand over his 
heart. What an opportunity for fine acting is here given by Wagner! 
Is it fair to actor or to audience that the drama should take place in 
so deep a darkness that only a shadow is seen, a dim figure recognis- 
able as Parsifal only by those who know the opera well? In London 
the stage in this scene is illuminated by the “‘ dim religious light "’ 
described by Milton, our musician poet; it is, however, clear enough 
for the audience to follow the fine conception of the character depicted 
by Walter Hyde. 

If, for the first act of the opera, the palm must be given to the 
British company, so did the Munich performance of the second act 
as assuredly excel the interpretations seen in London. So far as its 
introductory scene is concerned, the dialogue between Klingsor and 
Kundry, honours are even. In the London production Kundry is 
almost invisible, a wraith in a subterranean dungeon. In Munich 
she is clearly seen, recumbent in a cave; the observer can follow 
every fleeting expression as she depicts by restless, nervous move- 
ments of the body, and vivid facial changes, her moods of despair, 
misery, wild mockery and revolt against the orders of the tempter from 
whose power she attempts in vain to escape. It was in the second 
scene, that of the magic garden, that the London production could 
learn much from Munich. Yet when the curtain rolled back, one’s 
first impression was one of keen disappointment, for no garden was 
visible! A vast cave occupied most of the stage; blotches of colour 
which might represent abnormal clouds or unearthly shrubs covered, 
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in rough design, the rocky side and roof; on the right was the low 
fortress wall over which Parsifal fights his way. In the grass green 
hue of the cave floor lay the sole sign which suggested the presence of 
a garden. Throughout the scene the lighting was faint, a semi- 
darkness which at times developed to a soft twilight. The garden 
belonging to the old Covent Garden scenery was a blaze of gorgeous 
flowers, and resembled no garden, either real or imaginary. The 
‘later decor (when ‘‘ Parsifal’’ was given at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in 1924) was a great improvement, a garden which would be preferred 
by many to that of Munich; the effect of magic, however, would have 
been enhanced by dimmer lighting. At the end of this powerful 
scene, when Parsifal regains the spear and so shatters the power of 
Klingsor, in both productions the garden is suddenly blighted, all 
becomes black and grey, as if ashes had descended on every leaf and 
flower and blade of grass. There follows in the Munich opera a very 
beautiful and impressive view which lingers long in the memory. The 
garden and fortress vanish in the darkness; the delicate flush of 
dawn glows above an expanse of low and far-off hills; Parsifal, a lonely 
figure, with the spear as his staff, is silhouetted against the sky as 
he passes slowly along, setting out on an endless journey across a 
vast and friendless land. ‘This momentary vision of space creates a 
vivid sensation of the immensity of the distance across desert 
mountains which must be travelled by the hero in his long and weary 
search for the Grail. It prepares the spectator for Act III, where 
the same characters appear, but changed beyond recognition, after 
the passage of many years. 

If, then, the garden is only a cave with a green carpet, in what 
does the Munich production of this scene excel? In the action and 
singing. In London the exquisite melody of the flower maidens’ 
chorus is given with a swing and joyous freedom which suggest 
natural and happy girlhood. The lighting is brilliant, their gestures 
and garments are simple; they resemble a carefree band of healthy 
maidens picnicking on Hampstead Heath. Not for a moment, even 
when they encircle the hero closely and twine their arms about 
him, is there any suggestion of evil conveyed to the spectator. Very 
different is the effect produced by the sirens in the dusk of the cave 
garden in Munich. Their floating, lovely draperies take on all the 
colours of the rainbow under the beautiful and skilfully managed 
scheme of lighting. The grouping, the movement, the dancing and 
the singing, all form an harmonious whole combining to beguile the 
mind and senses. Every action is gentle, swaying, slow, calculated 
to lull to sleep the courage and the defence of the onlooker; to evoke 
a mood of acquiescence and surrender. The beautiful chorus is 
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indeed the same music, but its character is so completely changed 
that at first it almost appears to be another melody. Coaxing, 
persuasive, sighing, cooing, it softly pervades the atmosphere; :t 
does not captivate the ear so much as creep through the whole body. 
Never have I heard that chorus with so mysterious and alluring an 
enchantment. It had always held beautiful melody; here it cast a 
spell, a glamour, a sense of mystery, of unearthly loveliness; it was 
indeed the song which would proceed from no garden other than one 
created by an evil magic. Never before did Kundry’s call— 
** Parsifal! '’ long, clear, flute-like—sound so arresting. Unobserved, 
from the darkness at the back of the cave, the archtemptress had 
arrived. She was simply clad in a clinging robe of wine and purple 
hues, unadorned, the hair in loose tresses. Never surely was the 
famous air of the Herzeleide sung with such loveliness. The winning 
gentleness and sympathy of Kundry’s manner, together with her peace- 
ful, soothing movements and gestures, combined in the semi-obscurity 
of the stage to create an impression of exquisite womanhood, admirably 
calculated to attract and to hold the unsophisticated Parsifal. 
Throughout the whole of this most difficult scene the obscurity of the 
garden, the simplicity and the delicacy of the acting of Gertrud 
Kappel combined to make comprehensible to the onlooker the insidious 
nature of the attraction. So captivating, so flute-like, so caressing 
the voice; so clear, so exquisite the intonation, so gently persuasive 
the accompanying movements—at last it could be realised that the 
temptation contained danger for the hero. Formerly the siren, be- 
decked in jewels and gorgeous robes, calling to her aid all the specious 
allurements, the obvious, well-worn aids of her age-old profession, 
had appeared to belong to a sphere outside the world of a Parsifal; 
overwhelming as a royal queen, glittering in dazzling splendour 
under a hard, brilliant light, so ordinary a temptress could only 
wield shafts powerless to pierce the armour of the guileless fool. But 
8 Kundry clad in quiet robes, singing with soothing sweetness in the 
twilight dusk, her words accompanied by gentle, womanly gestures— 
here was a creature infinitely more dangerous to the hero of pure and 
simple heart. The conception of the parts played by the Munich 
flower maidens and their leader was therefore not only more delicate\ 
and alluring, but also more true to the problems of human life. At 
the same time the charm of the music was the more seductive, because 
of the absence of all source of distraction to the eye by brilliancy 
of colour and light on the stage; the dim atmosphere of the garden 
enhanced the appeal of the music to the imagination; that its 
inhabitants were so inconspicuous endowed them with the thrilling 
mystery of the supernatural. 
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We are not accustomed to associate Wagner with the idea of 
celigion, and therefore too often forget that he described his crowning 
achievement as a religious work. The central feature of the opera is 
the ceremony in the temple, and here the two productions were in 
marked contrast. Both were deeply impressive. I shall briefly 
summarise my reasons for preferring the Covent Garden work. 
Opinions vary as to the advantages and disadvantages of modern stage 
scenery. Quite apart from considerations of expense—greater 
economy of material, carpentering and transport—many spectators 
have a genuine preference for the advanced methods of a few bold 
outlines with sparing use of colour. They plead that the imagination 
is thus left full play, that at best the materialistic landscapes and 
| buildings on a stage can never resemble reality, and therefore that 
. the imagination can supply the lacking detail and colour more easily 
| when only a few suggestive outlines are presented as the background 
to the action. Many claim also that by this means the attention is 
Ht held undividedly centred on the characters and the drama. Possibly ; 
a but does the artist realise the poverty of the imagination of the 
| average man where esthetic matters are concerned? It is useful 
in this connection to consider what the wisdom of the priests has 
found most successful in practice throughout the many centuries of 
varied civilisations. The experience of the churches goes to prove 
that the emotion aroused by the appearance of a fine cathedral is not 
the same as that which fills the heart of the worshipper in an 
inartistic and barn-like structure. Which type of emotion is the 
higher or more sincere is not the question at issue here. Nor is it 
denied that the finer spirits are independent of external and visual 
aids to devotion. For the multitude, however, it is necessary to 
make use of every possible form of material assistance which may 
guide their minds to an attitude of self-surrender and worship. 

Three material factors have been proved to play an important part 
in bringing about the desired psychological atmosphere—architectural 
proportions, colour and music. In Munich the third aid to devotion, 
music, was beyond reproach, and has already been considered. There 
remain to be discussed the architecture and the colouring of the 
Temple seen at Munich as contrasted with that of Covent Garden. 

A special type of thought and emotion, definitely of a religious 
character, is evoked when the eye meets a certain architectural 
proportion of height and breadth of pillars, arched roof and floor 
space. Even the uncultured notice that, quite independently of 
furnishing and decorations, some rooms and houses convey at once 
a sense of disquiet and irritation, whilst others as markedly soothe 
and please. So, likewise, when the worshipper enters a church or 
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cathedral, he finds that his religious sense is awakened strongly by 
some bpildings and not at all by others. The correctness of the 
architectural proportions plays an all important part in this little- 
understood fact. The number, height and girth of the pillars, the 
space between them, the shape of the roof and arches, all, when 
correctly designed, combine to carry the mind upwards to what is 
beyond and above the finite, to call forth a series of intellectual and 
emotional associations connected with subjects noble and divine. In 
all probability the psychological factors at work which underlie the 
religious associations aroused by church and cathedral architecture 
cannot yet be reduced to scientific rules. The artist works by 
intuition, following unconsciously the universal laws which govern 
beauty of outline, form and colour. 

Can we deny that colour plays an equally important part in 
bringing about the mental joy which is called into being by beauty? 
At Munich the proportions please the wsthetic sense. The noble 
height of the pillars, the width of the dais and floor spacing, all 
combine to satisfy the artistic canons underlying the architecture 
which arouses the religious sense. Is it right that the mental effect 
produced by colour should be left entirely to the imagination? Does 
the universal stone grey and black of the temple create as satisfying 
a sense as the gold and stained glass of the temple of Covent Garden? 
Nature herself provides the answer when she carves colour from rocks 
and stones, when she dresses flowers and forest in rich hues changing 
with the seasons. In Venice, the visitor to St. Mark’s feels deep 
gratitude for the loveliness of every glowing hue on wall and roof; 
colour and outline form an exquisite harmony. In much the same 
fashion the temple in Covent Garden satisfies man’s need of beauty in 
colour. When the siage is gradually darkened in preparation for the 
illumination of the holy chalice, the stained-glass windows glow with 
the transmitted light, rich as jewels, and enhance the overwhelming 
loveliness of the whole many coloured picture. London is fortunate 
indeed to have so fine a piece of stage furniture; may it long with- 
stand the ravages of time! 

The final impression left by the two performances may be summed 
up thus : In Munich the audience remain throughout the spectators of 
a ceremony; however absorbed, they never forget that they are on- 
lookers, watching a beautiful and dignified service, where strange 
knights, dreamlike figures, are seen in a remarkable temple 
carved out of stone in the heart of a primeval forest. In 
Covent Garden the audience forget that they are merely spec- 
tators; carried away, they become worshippers in the Temple; 
they, too, take part in the religious ceremony. They are scarcely 
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conscious that the scene is beautiful, because they are dwelling in 
another and more sacred region of thought. When the music dies 
away they come back to earth with a shock; it is with difficulty that 
they realise they have only been witnessing an opera in a theatre. 
Aoyes Savy. 


Postscript 1.—*‘ Parsifal’’ was performed at Covent Garden this summer by 
a foreign company under a foreign conductor. Again the superiority of the 
British company in the first and third acts was evident. In the second act 
the German company had a wonderful collection of singers amongst the 
Flower Maidens, and hence their superiority. Their Kundry sang with 
beauty, but made no attempt to act, and in this respect was inferior to both 
the Munich and the British temptress. In both the Temple scenes the 
acting of the British company was much superior, and their chorus more 
impressive. The lighting of the Temple scenes this summer was so dim that 
none of the beauty of its colouring was visible. When the light was made 
still weaker, none of the rich rose glow was seen which in the British pro- 
duction used to illuminate the apparent stained glass of the windows. 
Through the space of the window frames behind the throne there was instead 
seen an expanse of puzzling and inartistic cold grey rock. The orchestra 
conveyed an impression of weariness and monotony, and did not seem to be 
fully awake till late on in the opera; one understood the frequently heard 
remark that “‘ Parsifal’’ is the tired music of an old man. The colour, con- 
trast and spiritual enthusiasm of the British rendering under Mr. Coates or 
Mr. Goossens was conspicuously absent. 

Postscript 2.—-For purposes of comparison the Editor has allowed me to 
add my impressions of the ‘‘ Parsifal’’ performed on August 8 this year at 
Bayreuth. 

First, as regards the opera house. At the first glance I realised that the 
Munich building was a copy of the design carried out over 50 years ago by 
Wagner. In my ignorance I had supposed that Munich was the last word 
in architectural research on acoustics. Secondly, it is unfair to judge a 
Convent Garden orchestra by Bayreuth or Munich standards. There the 
hidden musicians play in a sunken and shielded space; the music from the 
numerous instruments is blended into a perfect whole before it rolls out in a 
mighty wave of glorious sound. The voices can ring out clearly and strongly 
above the loudest orchestral climax. 

At Bayreuth one of my spectres was laid for ever. The slow, monotonous, 
etherea] but sos peonens interpretation, which has given rise to the popular 
idea that ‘‘ Parsifal *’ is the “‘ tired music of an old man’s brain,” is not in 
keeping with the Bayreuth traditions. There the music has the vigour and 
triumph we have been accustomed to hear at Covent Garden when the 
orchestra is conducted by Mr. Coates; this manly and heroic interpretation is 
the reading preferred at Bayreuth. 

Bayreuth does not aim at a star caste production, but at good team work 
and artistic acting to form a satisfying whole. I did not hear the artist 
who is said to be the ideal Gurnemanz; Mr. Norman Allin is by far superior 
to the one who played the réle on Angust 8. The B.N.O.C. has several actors 
who portray Amfortas more finely than the King whom I saw at Bayreuth— 
he seemed to suffer but little physical, and even less emotional pain. In 
Gladys. Ancrum we possess a Kundry with greater power both in singing 
and acting than the unseductive siren at Bavreuth. The Parsifal was a 
slender youth, disarmingly attractive and boyish in the early part of the 
opera. His interpretation presented several interesting points new to me. 
** That know I not ’’ was repeated with a growing nervousness and impatience. 
One understood the impetuous action of the lad as he rushed to silence the 
Kundry who had venomously hissed the news—‘‘ His mother is dead.’”’ In 
Act IT the scenery and the Kundry were so indifferent that it was saved from 
failure only by the flower maidens’ seductive chorus and the intelligent 
acting of Parsifal. His boyish play was natural atl spontaneous; during 
the Herzeleide song he was spellbound, and as if dragged unconsciously, 
slowly, step by step, towards the singer. His expression of child-like 
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confidence as he nestled contentedly beside her was truly piteous to watch. 
His terror and despair a few minutes later, with the dawn of knowledge of 
her evil designs, were admirably depicted, chiefly by his facial expression. 
During the remainder of the scene his eyes would furtively watch her, and 
he would move away on her approach, with subtle indications of nervous 
fear. Impressive, too, was the manner in which his voice rang out as he 
regained confidence and took command of the situation. In the third Act 
however, no young man could hope to equal the easy dignity, reverence and 
spiritual serenity with which Mr. Walter Hyde invests the réle 

Both of the temple scenes will live long in the memory of those who 
witnessed them. Even the indifferent Amfortas scarcely detracted from their 
perfection as a whole—the artistic grouping, the exquisite colour scheme, 
and, above all, the impressive beauty of the choruses. The chorus of the 
knights in Covent Garden and Munich was often wavering and usually weak ; 
in Munich the invisible choir at times became inaudible. At Bayreuth 
the singing of the knights was invariably strong, resonant and beautiful ; 
the crystal coolness and purity of the invisible choir ained loveliness from 
its strength. The last scene of the Bayreuth “ Parsifal’’ left an unforget- 
table impression of beauty, a supreme perfection of colour and sound. 
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AFTER “THE RING’’—A CALL TO GENIUS 


Since Wagner there has been no operatic composer who, following his 
lines but adapting them still more to modern feeling, has known how 
to wed myth to reality, philosophy to poetry, thought to music, so as 
to create an esthetic and ideal synthesis. Richard Strauss sought in 
** Electra ’’ and ‘‘ Salome "’ to use the old myths to interpret the 
morbid psychology of modern souls, and Boito in ‘* Nero ”’ to give 
musical rendering to the historical and ideal conflict from which our 
Christian civilisation derives. Other opera writers have either stopped 
at the surface of historical or mythological events, or else sought in 
tale, legend or history the simple interpretation of passions or a 
fragmentary idealisation, resulting in analytical impressionism or 
lyrical melodrama. 

The music drama of the Renaissance came to birth as literary drama, 
so that save in a few tentatives of genius or certain profoundly 
significant lyrical or choral movements, the expression of human 
emotions was usually superficial. The opera bouffe was more human, 
with a humble, merry, likeable humanity, but it, too, was not seldom 
superficial and spoiled by fictitious settings often founded on remini- 
scences of the old comedies of Menander, Plautus, or Terence. 
Romanticism served to stir the imaginations, to heighten thé tone >f 
passion, to create a world more unreal and yet more living, to bring 
music closer to the people. But the musical epic only came with 
Wagner. The attempts to create an epic out of the Fanst legend, 
which has tempted so many musicians, did not achieve success— 
neither with the sentimental ‘‘ Faust ’’ of Gounod, nor the powerful 
but episodical ‘‘ Damnation of Fanst ’’ of Berlioz, nor yet with the 
better constructed but only schematic ‘‘ Mephistopheles ’’ of Boito. 
And yet the theme was of great musical power! 

Wagner was happy in his conception of the “ Ring’’ cycle. Yet 
he based it on a philosophy which, in its reflection of the myth on 
reality, is not and cannot be the true interpretation of humanity and 
the cosmos. Nevertheless it must be recognised that in all his 
mythical figurations there is a vital quality springing not from what 
they do, which could be reduced to any exercise of the marvellous, 
but from that mystical intimacy that reaches the depths of the soul, 
to which we respond and thrill, and which makes us feel that in the 
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cycle, transcending all that is false, poor, or fictitious in the ideas 
represented, there is life. 

Is this vital quality fhen the work of the music alone? It must be 
agreed that the music has its own life, that it is not purely formal, 
exterior, occasioned by the words and scene, but is instead a fusion 
of all the manifestations of Wagnerian thought and art from which 
the ‘‘ Ring ’’ draws its being. Yet in the myth thus vivified there 
is a ground of humanity which, even if not entire nor wholly true, 
holds something of another reality that enters into our lives. It is 
this fragment of reality that is seized and vivified in the musical epic. 

Now is there in this field no room for another interpretation of 
human and cosmic life, an interpretation wider and more true, with 
greater dramatic power, which could give the theatre another 
musical epic? 

Guido Manacorda, one of the profoundest and most enthusiastic 
students of Wagner, has written that the Italians should study their 
own nature myths more deeply and give them musical expression 
and representation. Indeed every people can find in its primitive 
myths a mine of truths and passions, of fantasy and mystical feeling, 
with which to refresh an ever thirsty and ever unsatisfied humanity. 

To seek and to interpret the origins, the meaning and the finality of 
human existence has been the work not of the philosophers and 
thinkers only, but of the poets, prophets, orators, painters, sculptors 
also. For in the heart of each one of us lies this craving, drawing 
us to Nature and making us feel her life, making us seek unknown 
forces and revealing them to us, making us sing the praises of God 
when the light of His countenance shines upon us. 

The Christian conception of life, its mysteries, its biblical story and 
ideology, have tempted artists of every age. In the field of great 
poetry we have the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,’’ the most powerful synthesis 
of the human and the Divine; and again, there is Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ Klopstock’s ‘‘ Messiade,’’ Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’’ 
Architecture has given us the great Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals 
and the churches of the Renaissance. Painting reaches its summit 
with Leonardo’s Last Supper, Raphael’s Transfiguration and 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgment. Music has masterpieces of the 
grandest order—the Masses of Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion,’’ Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.’ Wagner himself in 
his last opera, ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ united the legend of chivalry and myth 
with the Christian mystery of the Eucharist and the idea of sin and 
redemption, giving us what is perhaps the most beautiful of all his 
works. 

But ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ does not reach the representation of the Biblical 
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cycle of the mystery of man and the cosmos. The music-drama, or 
better, the dramatico-musical epic of the Christian cycle has still to 
come. Yet in that cycle there are grand figurations and great passions. 
There is the drama of fallen and redeemed humanity, there is the 
story of the cosmos and of man, there is the beginning and the end. 
The Christian cycle from the creation and the fall of the angels to the 
Apocalypse is an inexhaustible source of works of art, which has 
inspired and continues to inspire our civilisation, and which has a 
range and resonance transcending the particular culture, history, or 
mythos of every race and people. 

Here the reader may wonder whether the Christian cycle can ever 
become the subject for music-drama. Here lies the problem, a 
problem, not only technical but also esthetic and religious. And 
here lies the reason for this article. For I believe that all the technical, 
esthetic and religious difficulties can be overcome and this epic cycle 
of music-drama created. 

In truth, the answer does not rest with me but with the genius 
to whom I address my appeal. But if I write this appeal, it means 
that I am convinced that that which I have in mind is capable of 
realisation, not indeed by myself, but by a musician of genius. And 
if this article, like all articles of study and criticism, serves to 
generate a definite conviction concerning this theme and concerning 
the series of technical and esthetic problems surrounding it, I shall 
not have written in vain. It may come to pass that the little idea 
evolved by study will find in the field of art the man who will make 
of it a living reality. Were there no studies and artistic attempts at 
journeys to the other world before Dante wrote his ‘‘Divine Comedy’’? 
And may he not have found in these journeys some little starting point 
for his creation? 


It will be well first of all to dispose of a possible accusation—that 
of trying to imitate Wagner. Wagnerianism, it may be said, belongs 
to Wagner alone; the rest is only mannerism, and represents what is 
fortunately a past phase even for such tardy emulators as Richard 
Strauss, if he is to be considered (what he is not) as a Wagnerian. 

I fully agree that no great genius can ever be imitated; imitation 
has never produced a serious and lasting work of art. I agree also 
that Wagner’s style as a special type belongs already to the past, 
though the resulting work of art is still alive and will live long yet, 
like all true works of art. But this does not mean that Wagner's 
musical conquests should not remain conquests for all who come after, 
susceptible of an indefinite series of utilisations like the conquests of 
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the musicians of every age. If this were not so, after Bach’s “* St. 
Matthew Passion,’’ Handel should not have written his ‘‘ Messiah,”’ 
and after Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro '’ and Paisiello’s ‘‘Barbiére,”’ 
Rossini should never have written his ‘‘ Barber of Seville ’’ nor 
Donizetti his ‘‘ Don Pasquale.”’ 

Now the Wagnerian conquests which may serve as a basis for the 
dramatico-musical epic of the future are notable. Wagner succeeded 
in carrying the dynamism of the drama from the stage to the 
orchestra, in creating phonic and symbolic characters by means of his 
leit-motifs, which have an individuality and life of their own, bringing 
before our mind’s eye a second ideal drama intertwined and fused 
with that on the stage. He has, moreover, been able on occasion to 
reduce the scene to a static picture, a purely plastic figuration of 
which the intimate significance stirs us more powerfully than dramatic 
movements or lyrical passions. He has given the voice-parts a move- 
ment and a significance more closely adhering to the scenic life than 
pure melody. 

To make use of these and other elements in a dramatico-musical 
and epic interpretation of the Christian cycle will not be imitation of 
Wagner, but merely the continuous progression from the old to the 
new—so has art evolved in every age. That these elements are 
suitable for the type of scenic conception we have in mind, no one 
ean doubt. Nor will this prevent the artist from availing himself 
of all the advances that have been made in operatic music and in 
music in general up till the present day, and especially from Debussy 
to Stravinsky. I may add that the experiment of a musical scale with 
tone-fractions inferior to the semi-tone may give unlooked-for effects ; 
so may the experiment of colour-music, or even that of the eurhythmic 
interpretation of music and recitation. These elements, studied, 
evolved, adapted, may produce a synthesis immensely effective and 
significant for the representation of a symbolical, mythical or mystica] 
world. 

The problem, then, does not pose itself in terms of wsthetics and 
musical technique, but in terms of esthetics and theatrical technique. 
Can the cycle of the Christian mysteries be given a dramatico-musical 
rendering as it has been given a musical rendering by masses and 
oratorios such as those of Bach or Handel? Besides the scenic 
representation (no easy task for the scenographers!) will there be 
the dramatic quality deriving from the scenic representation of 
contrasting elements? 

Wagner solved this problem in the ‘* Ring *’ and in “‘ Parsifal ’’ by 
giving his mythical and symbolic personages powerful human passions 
and depths of individual life. Can this be done in, say, the drama 
of the fall of the angels? 
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There is only one way of answering this : the poet and the musician, 
studying these themes in the concrete, must say whether they find 
there a true and profound dramatic inspiration. But the student and 
critie may point the way to a solution of the theoretical and technical! 
elements of the problem. 


Let us then consider the fall of the angels—the most difficult 
dramatically, yet in itself how powerful, and how poetic and tragic 
when viewed esthetically and mystically! 

Evidently we can only give to the angels human attire and voices, 
but their psychology will not be wholly as ours. They are, and must 
remain, spirits ; they will lack therefore the sensitive passions, but they 
will not be lacking in passions all the more powerful the loftier we 
conceive their nature. Intellects craving for truth as we do, wills 
aspiring to love and happiness as we, stretching up to God Himself, 
they too are tried, for they are free spirits with power to choose 
between good and evil; they too, do not know God directly, but seek 
Him, and seeking Him may err, and have erred, in great numbers. 
There is the battle lost by Lucifer and his followers against Michael 
and the rest... . 

Our modern mentality, above all on the stage, will not allow us to 
follow the traditional figurations such as those of Milton of armed hosts 
fighting in the name of God or in the name of rebellion. We have 
before our mind a war of spirits, immense in psychological power, for 
possession of the knowledge of good and evil, for experimental know- 
ledge of self and of others, for the egotism and pride that strives or 
believes itself to be equal with God. The pantheism of the angels 
is in direct correspondence with the pantheism of men. The struggle 
is the expression of the intellectual and volitional passions of the world 
of spirits. To analyse and individuate these passions so as to create 
a number of characters who will be not merely symbolical but living 
and real, staged in the conflict of an immense world, the world of 
the heavens and cosmic forces as conceived by fantasy—here is the 
task before the artist. He may draw upon the theories of Christian 
angelology, the religious and cosmic myths of antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages, but he must interpret them through the medium of 
modern feeling and the modern mystical renewal, and connect them 
with the human passions of the thirst for knowledge and happiness 
that are unquenchable in every spiritual creature. 

It has been pointed out that in the pagan myths of symbolised 
nature, God and the gods are wholly humanised, with passions of their 
own, their own destiny and tragedy; they can therefore be easily 
dramatised. Whereas our God, the trne God, Absolute and Infinite, is 
above all passions, above tragedy and destiny. One of the primal 
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elements that go to make up drama and to create a pathos is thus 
wanting, for all resolves itself into divine infinity. 

The answer to this is that in the tragedy of the angels with the fall 
of Lucifer, or in that of man with the fall of Adam, we have a true 
tragedy within the great orbit of liberty. God comes into the 
tragedy with Christ, who is the centre of the work of the redemption of 
angels and of men and in whom is recapitulated the story from the 
creation to the end of the world. Thus the theme of the redemption, 
drama of the very highest order, becomes fundamental. 

The cycle might be composed of the following dramas : the Creation 
and the Fall of the Angels; the Fall of Man; the Redemption; the 
Apocalypse and the End. But note well, the aim is not to give scenic 
vesture to events as they are set forth in the Bible or as they may 
be represented by poetry or painting, but to interpret them by means 
of dramatico-musical form and consistency. The drama will he 
based on the Bible, but treated with an artistic liberty which, without 
diminishing the significance of the religious mystery, will make it live 
with characters, colours and sounds with a life of their own, 
penetrating the whole with a mystic sense of Nature and of God. 

Here the artist’s creative power comes into play. It is true that it 
would be possible to create various motifs on the Wagnerian model, 
symbolical musical characters interweaving with the characters on the 
stage, representing their passions and their destiny, and giving them 
a second life of deeper significance. But neither these, nor the 
symphonic power of the orchestra, nor colour music, nor eurhythmic 
movements, would be able to fill the void if the drama on the stage 
were not born true drama in the poet’s fantasy. The pathos is born 
of the Biblical story, which is at once liberty and heredity, fall and 
grace, sin and redemption. But the poet must supply the stage life, 
creating from these elements the epic drama, with characters living a 
life of their own at once intense and significant, mythical and 
mystical. 

The fall of man and the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ seem 
to lend themselves more readily to dramatic rendering than the 
creation, the fall of the angels or the Apocalypse, but I believe that 
all four may be perfectly well dramatised, not indeed after the fashion 
of the classic drama, nor of the medieval mystery plays, nor even, 
in @ measure, of the Wagnerian music-dramas, but by a figuration 
mid-way between the human drama and the symbolic, combining the 
static scene with the dramatic movement of the orchestra, the poetic 
exposition with the synthesis of the stage. 

I mentioned the Apocalypse. By this I do not mean there should 
be a representation of the apocalyptic visions of St. John but an 
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apocalyptic interpretation of life and of the final problem of the end 
. of the world. To be sure, such a scene will be hard to dramatise and 
stage, but the poet will be able to make us feel the tragedy indirectly, 
while the music will put forth all its most potent forces for the 
expression of the indefinite and ideal. The Kingdom of Heaven may 
be echoed by sound and suggested by colour, while the human drama 
will need not ideal symbols but real and living characters. 

To-day in France there is an attempt to create a Christian theatre, 
medieval in inspiration, formalised, often lymphatic, with an 
impressionist music not seldom colourless and lifeless. It represents 
a striving after the ascetic, I would almost say a breaking away from 
human life and emotions towards a quietism that troubles many 
souls. And this tendency is worth following with greater interest than 
it has excited. But we need also an expression of the vast yearning 
of humanity in its great, immense tragedy, its craving for the Divine 
in mystical contact, its striving through Nature to reach God. Confined 
. hitherto to the poem and the oratorio, two distinct and diverse arts, 
it is with full force of synthesis that the Christian mystery must take 
its place as music-drama—a great, immense epic that will sound the 
notes of the Fall and the Redemption with the potency of a creation 
of genius. 
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TWO MORE RUSSIAN CRITIQUES 
SERGEI PROKOFIEV 


‘* Conquerors are not brought to judgment,’’ says the old proverb 
and Sergei Prokofiev is undoubtedly a ‘‘ conqueror "’ in the realm of 
contemporary Russian music. But the musical critic’s evil calling 1s 
such as to compel him time after time to apply his venomous pen to 
the sanctities in vogue and the changing gods of the musico-historical 
cinematograph. 

My attitude towards Prokofiev is an entirely peculiar one, and I do 
not wish even to compare it with my approach to other composers. 
First of all I must confess that at one time, in the days of my extreme 
enthusiasm for ‘* Skryabinism,’’ when I was definitely immersed in 
the magical worlds of Skryabin’s tonal enchantments, I could not 
appreciate the talents of this wild Prokofiev, whose whole aspect seems 
to be the living negation of Skryabin and all the romantic impres- 
sionism of that period; and with regard to Skryabin—that mystical 
fantast for whom music itself was only a kind of accessory to the 
organised end of the world—there was a sort of special inward 
hostility on the part of this Prokofiev. At his birth the Almighty did 
him a decided wrong in altogether depriving him of any mystical 
feelings. I cannot condemn him for that; in the first place, it is 
difficult to judge a man because Nature has defrauded him of some- 
thing; and secondly, our age is such that these mystical feelings are 
perhaps as unnecessary to us now as the vermiform appendix, and 
generate nothing but a musical appendicitis in the life of the composer. 
One thing is clear—that Prokofiev, born into the world as a brilliant 
protest against the whole of the musical orangery laid out in music 
by Skryabin in conjunction with Debussy and Ravel—Prokofiev could 
not but seem to us who were nurtured in that atmosphere, rather 
simple psychologically and exceedingly rough, and even ‘‘ unserious.”’ 
I once made him happy by characterising him as a ‘‘ musical foot- 
baller.’ It is my tragedy that now, when I see all the significance 
of Prokofiev for the musical art, and the true level of his really 
immense talent, nevertheless I cannot but recognise that the descrip- 
tion remains true. 

Well, football is a good thing in its way. Of course it isn't good 
when played by the priest or the philosopher—it doesn’t -suit 
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them-——bui then Prokofiev never intended to enter @ monastery, nor 
did he call up spirits. It is we poor sufferers from an inveterate 
mystical and romantic appendicitis who argue thus, and he, the 
faithful son of a new, cruel, and joyous age, is by no means bound 
to agree with us. His music adequately expresses his inner world. 
The more genius a creator has, the more adequate is the impression of 
the inner world which he gives in his music. Beyond doubt Prokofiev 
is a gifted creator in tone. And is it for us to reproach him with the 
fact that his creative genius has reflected with the adequacy of genius 
the internal vacuum and psychological poverty of that inner world 
of his? 


Again, it is we, the men of the previous generation, when the 
romantic idols were still unshattered, who have the right and the 
folly to reason thus. For us music is precious so far as it is a means 
of *‘ self-revelation,’’ the means by which to meke confession of our 
inner world to others. But if that inner world is entirely lacking? 
Then ‘‘ we ’’ should certainly not have written any music at all. . . . 
But Prokofiev writes. Because he has other approaches and other 
problems. 


The musical world abode in a state of sanctified torpor. . . . Music 
became an exorcism, its sounds incense and suffocating aromas. 
Perhaps there was something unwholesome, though sublime, in that 
exhausting and intoxicating atmosphere of mystical impressionism. . 
And then he arrived, young, vigorous, rather simple and jolly, and 
kicked his football into the frigid, sainted figures of these hierophants 
and prophets, visionaries and philosophers. . . . It was awfully 
funny! . . . It even made some of those very figures burst out laugh- 
ing, until they suspected that the bruises produced by Prokofiev's 
football were extremely crippling. This ‘‘ buffoon ’’ not only “* out- 
buffoons seven buffoons ’’—he has already played the fool with the 
whole of the musical world and even with the old professors of music. 
In him music recovers its long-lost faculty of jesting and laughing. 
We had not noticed, you know, how dreadfully serious we had become 
in music. It is true that a certain Richard Strauss sometimes tried to 
be jocular, but how! ... It was as though the whole of Mont Blanc 
came tumbling down. . . . Prokofiev has brought music round again to 
the happy times of Haydn and Beethoven, when they jested simply. 
carelessly, gaily, and without venom ; not even like Mussorgsky, whose 


. laughter and fun always conceal tragedy and terror. . . . 


Prokofiev was welcomed so cordially because his music is essentially 
simpler beyond comparison than that of the preceding epoch; before 
all things psychologically simpler, and hence its resonance on the 
masses is more powerful. After all, in order really to understand 
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Debussy it was necessary to be ‘* one of the 100 '’ who directed the 
artistic taste from the depths of Mallarmé’s salon. To understand 
Skryabin one had to believe that he was a prophet, and that his music 
was a sort of tonal pharmacopeia on the subject of the premature 
production of the end of the world. It is well known that nothing 
can be so wearisome as a too prolonged and affected serious pose. . . . 
Music was tired of the incense; the cold, moonlit surges; the sub- 
merged cathedrals; the ecstatic citations to the ‘‘ Final Festival.’ 
‘*Give us health, strength, youth, and simplicity,’’ wailed the 
musicians. Prokofiev provided this simple rustic fare after the too 
elaborate cookery of the impressionists and the sacred feasts of 
Skryabin. 

To explain is not to justify. I understand very well why Prokofiev 
has conquered, just as I understand no less distinctly why the cine- 
matograph is conquering the theatre, and why the Charleston has 
conquered everything generally. . . . Conquerors are not brought to 
judgment, but the victorious things are not always the best. Many 
Russians musicians know of themselves that Prokofiev lacks some- 
thing, and they are trying to endow him in advance with various 
attributes, such as ‘* profundity *’ and ‘* grandeur.’’ . . . Not long 
ago I happened to read some enthusiastic Russian criticisms of him, 
on the occasion of his appearance before the Russian public. Certain 
assiduous panegyrists even discovered that he had ** the forehead of 
a thinker "’ and ‘‘ moral sensitiveness.’’ . . . They remembered 
Beethoven. . . . All this, of course, is tremendously flattering for 
our composers. There is a passionate longing to justify Prokofiev in 
that chronic, permanent buffoonery of his, in his footballism, in the 
gifted adequacy of his music to the mental vacuousness of his inner 
being. They seek in him the very thing against which his whole 
existence is a brilliant protest. Music is in general a mysterious 
language and our comprehension of music, whatever it be, depends 
very largely on our individual inner mood. In the reception of music 
the hearer often finds just that for which he was looking. Unusually 
gifted in the purely tonal sphere, possessed of an inexhaustible tonal 
imagination, an inventor of constantly new tonal witticisms, 
of musical anecdotes (some of them improper), nevertheless, let not 
Prokofiev upbraid me because I deny him the attributes for which 
the romantic world once crowned Beethoven, Wagner and Bach... . 

Psychologically I can understand how this music was able to 
astonish and infect by its vigorous rhythms, after the static visions 
of the impressionists and the ecstatic dizzinesses at the ‘‘ symbolist’’ 


Skryabin. But the antidote which it offered to those particular 
branches or blind-alleys of the musical art does not justify all the rest 
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of it. This music rendered a useful and indispensable service to the 
art : it opened some of the casements in the orangery (or temple) and 
let so much fresh air in; it made a smile play on faces too much 
engrossed in ecstasies. Nevertheless I am minded to see in Prokofiev 
some kind of a ‘‘ Moor,’’ since featurally he resembles one. ‘* The 
Moor has done his work—the Moor may go,”’ leaving the field of 
musical inspiration to men the wealth of whose inner world is their 
general justification for occupying themselves with creative work. 
However highly I may rate Prokofiev’s musicianly gifts, for that 
music which I venture to recognise as alone precious, for the ‘‘ music 
of the spiritual world,’’ he is nothing more than a servitor to whom is 
entrusted the task of airing the temple after divine service, and the 
laymen had no reason whatever to accept him as a priest, nay, as 2 
hierarch. . . . Country cousins visiting a mansion or a palace will 
often take the hall-porter to be the King himself. . . . 

It is manifest that when the windows have been opened and the 
temple aired, further ventilation is quite unnecessary, and even dis- 
agreeable. The composer, however, having undertaken the rdle, 
continues with a zeal worthy of a better cause to ventilate and 
ventilate. . . . There is a certain wearisomeness in this sticking for 
too many years and in too many compositions to this hilarious clown- 
ing; in these rhythmics which undoubtedly exhale vigour, but 
which in big and immeasurable portions begin to evoke persistent 
associations with a sort of clockwork mannequin. Well—he’s had 
his joke, and plenty of it. . . . One can’t play the fool all the time. 
There exist smart people, sworn wits, who cannot open their mouths 
without being facetious. It is not rare to find that they begin to be 
credited with profundity of thought. Prokofiev reminds me of one 
of such who has specialised in musical anecdotes. And if it had 
become truly stifling in the world of Skryabin’s incense and Debussy’s 
tonal perfumeries, it is not less dismal in this atmosphere of eternal 
gambolling and a deliberately jocose attitude towards the universe. 
Prokofiev has the stabilised psychology of an imp, a jackanapes: 
he will soon reach his fortieth year, but that psychology persists, and 
keeps his talent in an infantile condition. 

This curious one-sided talent is to me a source of continual 
scientific interest. Not a single composition of Prokofiev's 
provides me with experiences such as I can undergo when listening 
to the “‘ really great men '’—in this creative work there is very little 
inward enchantment. Interesting to me are certain oases which 
T have noticed in this barren spiritual desert, set with tonal anecdotes. 
Sometimes, unexpectedly to himself, Prokofiev begins to be tender 
and romantic in a way of his own. The malapert imp appears to 
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foresee the future youth. I cannot deny that now and again he 1s 
charming in these lyrical moments, resounding with a sort of hidden 
sorrow, which for some reason recall to me the lyrics of a contem- 
porary Russian poet, Sergei (another Sergei) Esenin, who died pre- 
maturely and tragically; he is Prokofiev’s double, to the same extent 
as the poet Balmont is the double of Skryabin. Esenin, too, began 
as a daring futurist and wrote coarse, facetious verses, and then there 
came a sudden transformation into a tender lyricist, surcharged with 
melancholy, secret grief, and a certain touching impotence. .. . 
As a personality Prokofiev is simpler and shallower than Esenin ; 
sometimes he seems to be afraid of these flashes of lyricism and, just 
like a boy, is in this respect possessed of a characteristic false 
shame when faced with anything affecting, profound, tender. . . . 
He promptly quenches his tenderness in a fresh flow of jocularity 
and mechanical rhythmics, and covers up his soul, so unexpectedly 
revealed. This false shame before the beautiful is almost the most 
characteristic feature of Prokofiev: he cannot imagine—it is beyond 
his powers and foreign to his egotism—the possibility of being 
affected, of being touched by anything, of falling in love with anyone. 
To the psychology of the small boy all this is a ‘‘ crime.’” Rough ané 
jolly, insolent, and scornful of all emotions of the soul, he accom- 
plishes his life’s journey, overthrowing regardless of principles every 
obstacle in his path, ashamed of any exalted sentiment. And yet it 
is just in these flashes of the sublime, in these small and modest 
embryos of a romanticism which seems desirous of development but is 
forcibly suppressed by false shame—it is only in these oases of his 
desert soul that I can see a justification for his existence. 

At the present time Prokofiev’s aureole is displayed in an artificial 
and abnormally developed form. It is not a natural glory, not an 
organic recognition. . . . There is a period in the life of a composer 
when not to recognise him becomes reprehensible and makes one 
afraid of being behind the times, of exhibiting bad taste, etc. . . . 
The mass never analyses musical phenomena exhaustively; it merely 
supplies a deafening echo to the actual considered valuation set upon 
them by the few. Prokofiev has already reached the stage when it is 


unseemly not to acknowledge him. It is a matter of obligation to 


include him in every pianoforte programme, and furthermore he has 
become an “‘ instructive '’ composer . . . and by his creative work 
develops the tastes of the younger generation. His latest compositions 
certainly bear the impress of hasty ‘‘ concoction ’’—it is no longer 
the creation of the new, but a manner formed once upon a time and 
unmistakably supplying the valuable imprint of the firm of 
“* Prokofiev.’’ All the same I see with the eyes of a historian the 
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threatening clouds which gather over the head of the utterly unsus- 
pecting ** Siegfried,’’ the vanquisher of all sorts of critical and other 
Fafners. In actual fact Prokofiev is as yet recognised in Russia only. 
As the conqueror of Skryabin in that country he may share with him 
the tragic fate of the instability of human, and particularly of 
Russian recognitions. There was a time when Skryabin accom- 
plished his triumphal entry into the musical Jerusalem of the 
Russians, Moscow. But the world did not accept the new Messiah. 
Skryabin has the consolation that his music will some day be 
resurrected, but Prokofiev cannot thus comfort himself. Born as a 
feeling of antithesis to the past, this music is doomed to be destroyed 
by a new antithesis of a similar kind. Prokofiev is not an ideal 
master of the musical profession—his compositions are not ‘‘ chefs 
d’ceuvre "’ and therefore eternal. Fashions and tastes are mutable, 
but in art mastery endures. As an innovator he is essentially left 
far behind ; his music is of the days that are past; and we are already 
experiencing other advances in the musical art. Stravinsky, more 
sensitive to the contemporaneous than Prokofiev and incomparably 
more of a master, whetting his style until it is beyond reproach, 
presents himself as the latter's redoubtable foe. A few more years 
and this creative work will decay, so closely and fatally is it connected 
with the sentiment of novelty and contrast with the past. Prokofiev 
is perhaps more of a musician than this same Stravinsky, and T even 
think that at bottom he is more of a romantic and less of a classic 
than he himself would care to appear. But there is already a feeling 
in our supersaturated musical atmosphere that this music no longer 
overawes, that destiny’s fatal current is thrusting Prokofiev into that 
terrible position for a composer—the middle distance. His tragedy 
lies in the fact that he has no resources wherewith to save his music 
from that thrust. Only that which is inwardly great has a chance of 
remaining in the foreground; anything based on the external attri- 
butes of novelty, of contrast with the past. of smartness and ready 
wit, sooner or later creeps back into the middle distance. This is a 
cruel age; it continually demands fresh excitements, new inventions, 
and the complete Prokofiev is ‘‘ already invented *’ and there is not 
too much variety in the invention. This is a cruel age and therefore it 
dethrones its idols with cinematographic speed ; the ‘‘ eternal values ”’ 
are not cultivated now—their time is past, or, more correctly, they 
grow up slowly and are unnoticed by their contemporaries. Music 
is like the make of a motor-car, and it will soon be ridiculons to drive a 
Prokofiev musical car in the musical world—other styles and makes 
will be brought ont, and some other lucky fellow will be going about 
in a new car of fame, after throwing his predecessors out of it. 
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Having regard to history, who will warrant that fifty years hence 
Prokofiev will be better remembered than the once fashionable and 
famous Kalkbrenner and Herz are to-day? Greatness of spirit has 
always been the only guarantee against the historical shattering of a 
musical genius. And there is none of that greatness of spirit in 
Prokofiev. 

Lzontp SaBANEEV. 

trans. by 8S. W. Prive. 


THE COMPOSER-CRITIC 


THE composer who is at the same time prominent as a critic is not a 
rare phenomenon in the musical world. Very often it is just a 
certain degree of intellectual consciousness, a certain level of culture 
that, as it were, compels him to make his appearance not only in the 
rdle of a creator, but also as an arbiter of the contemporaneous, and 
as a thinker in his own realm of art. Such composer-critics and 
thinkers were Schumann and Wagner, and, with us, Serov and Cui. 
In all of them the priority of composition is of essential importance. 
They were composers who became critics, thinkers, esthetics, learned 
in their musical sphere, became so for the reason that their creative 
product and their thinking baggage were not covered by the single 
elemental phenomenon of creation. To the same category I must add 
my own name and thereby mark myself off from the other category of 
critics who strive to be composers—generally with painful results. 
However that may be, it cannot be doubted that this association of 
functions reflects badly on creative production and to a still greater 
degree on the position of the composer-critic in the musical and non- 
musical world. The critic usually creates for himself from amongst 
musicians a sufficiently solid cadre of convinced enemies, whose com- 
pactness and violence vary in proportion to the conviction and candour 
of the critic and the independence of his thought. This cadre 
impedes his recognition as a composer. With the mass of the 
public, however, the critic ordinarily obscures the composer and 


this also delays the recognition of his work in this field and even | 


prevents the fact that he is a composer from becoming known. 
Schumann, Wagner, and our Serov were in their time compelled to 
take upon themselves the burden of their critical activities, to stir 
up the hatred and hostility of musicians, and to delay their own 
recognition. Primarily and essentially composers, they had to hide 
their real features under the mask of the musical thinker and critic. 
And I, too, have been made to experience to the full the inconvenience 
of this order of things. My name is widely known merely as a musical 
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thinker and critic, and only a restricted circle has any idea of the 
most important thing that constitutes my essential calling and 
occupation. 

To complain of this is, of course, possible only to the composer 
whose aim, hidden or visible in his work, is wide recognition. 
I personally have never looked, and do not look, for this, as I recognise 
more or less clearly that the type of creation natural to me can never 
count on acceptance by the broad mass otherwise than through 
a series of misunderstandings such as we encounter in the history 
of art. 

Owing to my critical activity and to the fact that an intimate 
friendship connected me with the gifted Skryabin, it is customary 
to regard my music as belonging to the ‘‘ Skryabinistic ’’ type, or, in 
other words, to behold in me a follower of Skryabin’s style. My first 
task is to dissipate this opinion, based on an evident misconception. 

The formal elements of the work of any composer may, of course, 
be present in any creative work and are inevitably present therein. 
In this case there will certainly be found in my compositions more 
than a few elements emanating in some way or other from Skryabin, 
just as elements of Wagner emanated from Beethoven, and of 
Tchaikovsky from Schumann. But in order to rank a composer 
amongst the adherents of a definite tendency it is indispensable to look 
inte the actual sources, the fundamental dominant of the creative 
work, from which it springs and upon which it is conditional. A 
resemblance even between some of the elements of the harmonic 
lexicon cannot in this case be indicative, since the psychology of 
creative work does not depend on them at all. In the classical period, 
of course, all the composers used approximately the same harmonic 
colours, but nobody could therefore assert their mutual creative 
solidarity. So far as this fundamental dominant is concerned I must 
confess that I am to a certain extent the antipodes of Skryabin. The 
fundamental dominant of his creative work is ethereality, lightness, 
incorporeal diaphaneity, a soaring quality, ecstatic yearning, nervous 
exaltation, rapture. In his music there is a minimum of weighty 
emotions and it is filled with an ardent joy. I cannot but recognise 
that my creative work is entirely lacking in the majority of these 
qualities. It cannot be called diaphanous, incorporeal; on the con- 
trary it is largely characterised by a certain, even a heavy, materiality. 
In it there is always a sufficiency of musical flesh and muscle— 
of that in which Skryabin was deficient, which he could not desire. 
nay, which he did not like. In these respects, as in a number of 
others, my work is directly descended from German romanticism an’! 
particularly from Wagner, as is shown by my pre-eminent pre 
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ference for that unexampled composer whom, I am absolutely con- 
vinced, it is even difficult and awkward to compare with any other. 

In my music there is nothing of that winged quality characteristic 
of Skryabin, nor of that *‘ poisonous "’ element, nor in general of that 
which in some way or other Skryabin inherited from the period when 
he was influenced by the demoniacal cults; there is no general 
emotional note of decadence in it. Neither is there joyousness in my 
creative work, and if it were possible to find a term for its fundamental 
dominant, the best epithet would be “‘ tragic.” This tragic dominant 
was a characteristic of my earliest attempts at composition, my childish 
experiments, and its features are portrayed in the fact that at the age 
of nine I tried to write music to Sophocles’ tragedy *‘ Oedipus Rex,”’ 
or in the attempt at a funeral march in memory of Beethoven, 
which I composed at the same age. It was directly owing to this 
march that 8. I. Taneev began to teach me composition. Another 
result of this tragic dominant was that I always wanted my music to 
express a certain ‘‘ beyond the bounds ”’ feeling, for which no name 
exists. And this was, perhaps, the point of contact of my antinomian 
fusion, as it were, with Skryabin, at which the eschatology of the 
fundamental purpose of his life displayed signs of a tragic outlook on 
the world. 

But the path of that eschatology was entirely different from mine. 
The stages of the salon style and the polished externals through which 
Skryabin passed were organically alien to me. Connected with that 
tragic dominant, with the prevalence in the emotional note of moods 
of gloom and heroic devotedness, are my personal sympathy with 
former composers (from whom I have always singled out Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner), as well as certain characteristic formule of 
musical incarnation peculiar to myself—a certain bulkiness in the 
general scheme, a cyclopean style of tonal architecture, and a natural 
aversion to foursquare constructions (4 la Skryabin). Another possible 
characteristic of my work which I share with Wagner is the 
defective form—its fluidity, sometimes its apparently intentional 
amorphousness, its refusal to be bewitched by satanism, the insistent 
yearning to make music speak the language of chaos. In the realm 
of harmony the result of the gravitation towards tonal structures (in 
contradistinction to the whole of contemporary ‘‘ modernism °’), due 
to a general inclination for the monumental, is seen in the very form 
of the harmonies, with the characteristic piling-up of resonances in 
the lower register (with Skryabin this usually takes place in the upper 
register). If in some cases it is possible to trace in the structure of my 
harmonies a certain community with those of the later Skryabin 
(especially in my big sonata, op. 15), the distribution of the notes of 
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my harmonic material is directly opposite to Skryabin’s method, and 
seems to be the natural expression of that polarity of the creative 
dominants from which we take our departure and of which I have 
already spoken. 

For myself, my personal creative act is in its nature absolutely 
intimate and ‘inevitable.’ To this inevitableness it owes its 
independence of contemporary influences, of the prevailing teste. In 
my ‘‘ Skryabin period "’ I came forward as an ostensible modernist, 
since my harmonic lexicon, despite its tonal orientation, was consider- 
ably to the ‘* left ’’ of the existing level and led to some suspicion on 
the part of the conservatives. But since then modernism has made 
great progress, and now it is only the lazy man who does not pile 
up his resonances. In the light of the present my creative work 
may seem retrospective, the more so in that the tendency towards the 
monumental, always inherent in it and manifested with particular 
clearness since 1918, has involuntarily entailed a certain simplification 
of the style. The culminating point of my ‘‘ Skryabinism,’’ if I may 
thus put it, and particularly of my ‘* modernism *’ which still per- 
sisted to a certain extent, is seen in the big sonata (op. 15) dedicated 
to the memory of Skryabin, in which I wanted to express the unity of 
the harmonic form, the fact that the harmonic scheme was based on 
certain principles. This sonata, written under the impression made 
by the death of my gifted friend and provided with an epigraph from 
his ‘‘ Preliminary Act,’’ proved to be the turning-point of my creative 
work, after which I observe in myself an aspiration to abolish the 
harmonie idiom to which Skryabin and almost every other con- 
temporary composer paid such abundant tribute, to suppress the cult 
of a single harmonic colour which banishes and destroys all the 
rest. This self-limitation of contemporary composers and their striving 
constantly to express themselves in far-fetched terms only have the 
vice of depriving them of variety of resources and power of contrast 
and consequently of destroying the possibility of real monumentalness 
and grandeur, which are always expressed simply. Simultaneously 
with this turning point in my work I notice a tendency to synthesis 
with the style of the polyphony and the melodies of the 18th century. 
and a freer and therefore more powerful manifestation of the funda- 
mental tragic dominant (the second trio, op. 20; the ‘‘Chaconne’’ for 
orchestra and organ, op. 21; the ‘‘ Symphonic Eclogue,”’ op. 22—all 
of whieh are still unpublished). 

Of the rapid development of the tempo of my creative work I cannot 
boast, nor have I any desire to do so. It has progressed slowly and 
very stubbornly. A vast number of my pianoforte compositions written 
prior to’ the sonata op. 15 were essentially sketches for certain big. 
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unrealised projects; their external form of ‘* pianoforte miniatures, 
chiefly due to the fact that I myself was a pianist and possessed th 
pianoforte style, is manifestly fortuitous in the main and does not 
always coincide with their inner signification. Some of these sketches 
are essentially quite orchestral. The more characteristic and success- 
ful are, I consider, those in which the ‘‘ tragic dominant ‘‘ is more 
definitely expressed (op. 1 four preludes; op. 2; op. 3; several of the 
poems, op. 11; the first and fourth sketches of op. 13; the first and 
last sketches of op. 14). The less characteristic are those which 
happen to display a certain concession to the ‘‘ modernism ’’ so 
powerful at the time, which, as I have already said, was organically 
alien to me; similarly the very form of the pianoforte miniature 
externally was beyond a doubt dictated by Skryabinism. 

At the present day I have evidently done with miniaturism and 
other heritages of Skryabinism. Furthermore, it seems probable .that 
the very world of the piano will hardly claim my preferential interest. 
The problems of my creative dominant demand monumental methods 
of expression and a correspondingly big area of orchestral colours. The 
transition has already been accomplished, beginning with the trio, 
op. 20, which is also partly orchestral in its design and departs from 
the chamber style, just as the sonata, op. 15, is an undoubted depar- 
ture from that of the piano. 

In conclusion, a few words concerning the forms of my musical 
incarnation. To a certain extent they are also antipodal to Skryabin’s. 
The melodic line in the later compositions reveals a striving for 
independent existence and a tendency to break with the thematism 
peculiar to the modernist period. The harmonic world in which I 
work embraces a very large area, since on principle I shun no chords; 
1 think that just as Rimsky-Korsakov was right in saying that ‘* ther: 
are no bad sonorities in the orchestra,’’ so I am right when I assen 
that there are no bad harmonies and chords. And as in recent times 
I do not avoid the most simple chords (the classical triads), and do 
not consider it necessary to follow the example of my contemporarie 
(who dread them like fire) and exclude them from my lexicon, m) 
harmony preferably cultivates certain examples of the multisonous 
decorative type, the nature of which differs organically from that of 
Skryabin’s ‘‘ organised harmonies.’’ The characteristic distinction of 
my harmonies is manifest in their almost constant tonal orientation 
—at any moment in a composition it is possible to establish the tonality 
(as is the case with Wagner), and in this repect the greatest departure 
from tonal functions is discernible in the very sonata, op. 15, in which 
I have paid my tribute to atonality and structural harmonies. 

In closing this article (written at the request of the editor of 
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‘* Contemporary Music *’) I would add that the foregoing lines should 
be of some assistance in explaining the design of my creative work, 
which of itself and owing to its material, to its form of expression, 
and also to the severity of its fundamental mood, cannot be regarded 
as easy to approach and assimilate. Lacking the characteristics which 
make a creation attractive to the broad mass, possibly too intellectual 
to delight the adherents of ‘‘ directness,’’ and essentially at cross 
purposes with the ruling tendencies (since, with a few happy exceptions, 
all my esthetic sympathies agree but poorly with contemporary music), 
in all probability they will for long be doomed to be somewhat in the 
nature of the forest valleys of Central Africa—a sort of legendary 
realm of ‘‘ the unknown.’’ And I have no desire to bring it down *o 
any other level, although IT am aware that the very form of expression 
appeals only to a small and supremely ‘* oligonomic ”’ circle of highly 
developed musicians. I know that this circle of persons who have 
somehow managed to penetrate into that Central Africa will gradually, 
slowly, but persistently increase. And in the tardiness of that growth 
I perceive one of the evidences of the organic seriousness of that pene- 
tration. Only the slow is sure. 
Leontp SaBANERV. 
trans. by 8S. W. Prine. 
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INFLUENCE OF BUILDINGS ON MUSICAL TONE* 


Many of the phenomena in acoustics are fairly well known to musicians 
and I shall not spend much time on preliminaries. Reverberation, 
resonance, and selective absorption, are the three factors that have 
to be considered. Elsewhere I have tried to illustrate these factors 
by an analysis of why a man sings in his bath. I can find no better, 
and beg to be allowed to repeat the illustration. 

A man tends to sing in his bath for three reasons: First, the bath- 
room, though small in volume, has bare walls, usually tiled, and is 
without a carpet or furniture or other sound absorbents.t Therefore a 
sound produced in a bathroom will lose only a little energy at each 
reflection between wall and wall and will continue for a perceptible 
time before it ceases. That is to say, the reverberation is long. 
Reverberation is well known to the church organist—it is the continua- 
tion of a note after he has lifted his hands from the keys, and is due 
to the large area of hard reflecting wall surface in a church and 
comparatively small area of congregation. It can be roughly 
counted in seconds. 

Second, the bath itself acts as a resonator, reinforcing certain 
tones. The metal walls of the bath plus the enclosed volume of 
air, actually reinforce the voice in a certain region of piteh. If you 
should take a nest of foot-baths and dispose them about your dressing 
room, thus imitating the Vitruvian principle of echeia or acoustic vases, 
you will find them quite unexpectedly responding to several tones in 
your song. 

Resonance must not be confused with reverberation. Resonance 
is the capacity to select certain tones and to reinforce or to damp 
them by means of sympathetic vibrations. Reverberation is an energy 
condition of the whole room for all sounds. 

Third, the falling water sets up a noise in a certain tonality which, 


* Originally read before the Incorporated Society of Musicians, Jan. 1926. 

+ Also a person having a bath is without clothes or hat, and therefore 
contributes considerably less than the 4.7 units of absorption ordinarily 
contributed per person in a hall. 

t By Sabine’s Law the reverberation t seconds varies directly with , the 
velenie V and inversely as the amount of absorbing power A: or t =}xk 
(a constant). In other words, the larger the room the longer the reverbera- 
tion and the more absorbing the room the shorter the reverberation (other 
factors being equal). 


Vol. D 
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selectively reinforced by the bath, acts in turn as a physical stimulus 
upon the anatomical resonators in the nose and throat. (Of course, 
as the bath fills the pitch rises). 

I should like to emphasise that there is a real physical stimulus 
to the production of tone under those conditions. This stimulus can 
always be felt to a greater or less degree in cellars, empty rooms, 
churches, and caves, when the exciting noise may be no more than a 
footfall or the spoken word, the vowel sound of which is unexpectedly 
magnified by the energy conditions. That is to say, a spoken vowel in 
a building can become a tone. It seems, therefore, that a primitive 
people having developed the vowel sounds of their language under 
open-air conditions would find in the reverberation in caves or in the 
interiors of stone-built temples a definite physical stimulus to produce 
the vowels as musical tones and to experiment with them. 

A long reverberation in a building has also this effect : two or more 
tones sung in sequence within it will be heard coincidently. The 
extreme case of this phenomenon is found in certain large domed 
buildings such as the Baptistry at Pisa and the Taj Mahal in India, 
where the reverberation is so long that the notes of the common chord 
delivered in sequence can presently be heard in harmony. But this 
has a direct bearing on Helmholtz’s theory of the origin of the musical 
scale, and the development of intervals. Quite briefly Helmholtz said 
that intervals have an harmonic origin and that ‘‘ melody is resolved 
harmony.’’ He first analysed musical tones and, by means of glass 
resonators responding each to a tone, discovered that a musical note 
consists not of a single pure tone, but of a fundamental tone giving 
the pitch plus a series of overtones all related in an harmonic series. 

A musical note was not an absolute identity but contained within ‘t 
the elements of other notes. It appeared that in tones of different 
pitch there existed partials of the same pitch. This led to his theory of 
consonances and the development of the musica! scale. A consonance 
is the sounding together of such a pair of tones as can please the ear 
when heard coincidently. According to Helmholtz* the notes of the 
musical scale have come to be arranged at such interval distances as 
will provide the most satisfying series of consonances over a given 
region of pitch. But the original discrimination of consonances 
depended on the identity of the partials of different notes heard coin- 
cidently. Unless they were heard coincidently how could sensitive 
people have come to detect them? Therefore Helmholtz conceived 
that his theory broke down when applied to the unison music of the 
ancients in which harmony, in the sense of chords or coincident tones 
of different pitch, did not exist. To overcome this physical objection 


* Helmholtz. Tonempfindungen,.”’ Ch. xiv, 
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he constructed another theory of melody based on a supposed 
instinctive knowledge on the part of early musicians of the compound 
nature of tones. But Sabine points out® that Helmholtz’s physica! 
theory of consonances does not in fact break down because the actual 
experience of harmony was always possible in primitive music where 
a simple sequence of tones was sung in a large stone or mud-brick 
building, or in a cave giving a sufficient reverberation. In reverbera- 
tion we have the contribution of an energy condition giving the 
required time element for the overlapping of successive notes and the 
detecting of simple harmonies. We should look then for origins of 
the musical scale (among other factors) in the cella of the Egyptian 
temple and in the palace hall or megaron of the monolithic builders of 


_the Mediterranean. Since reverberation in buildings has modified 


whole systems of music it is likely at least to have played a part in 
musical origins. 

Reverberation also directly influences tone quality. If the singer in 
the bathroom be a powerful bass he may recognise a certain harshness 
of tone in his voice. This is due to the fact that all the surfaces in the 
bathroom being hard and reflecting, his overtones are active, whereas 
in a concert room or opera house there are present certain absorbing 
materials, such as curtains which specially absorb high notes and 
therefore tend to eliminate overtones—this is known as selective 
absorption. There is in fact a considerable musical difference between 
a church and an opera house for bass voices and instruments having 
powerful overtones. Also when a church-trained choir is taken into a 
heavily upholstered and crowded concert room there is a dispropor- 
tionate loss of power as between basses and sopranos. This was 
noticeable in the case of the Vatican Choir in the Albert Hall. The 
trebles were disproportionately absorbed—so much so as to destroy the 
balance of the choir. Every organ builder knows that he has to design 
an instrument specially for its building and that the variation is largely 
@ variation in the balance of overtones as compared to. fundamentals. 
The building itself then is an instrument. Let us consider some 
historical instruments in relation to the sounds produced within them. 

Greek Music Rooms.—The Greeks had two instruments, the open 
air theatre, where the reverberation was very short, and also the 
Odeion, or music room, a much smaller building with a roof, and 
having a perceptible reverberation. Pericles, according to Plutarch, 
built the Odeion at Athens and was himself first judge in a musical 
contest limited by him to the flute, the lute, and the singing voice. 
The Odeion appears to have formed a centre for what one may cali 


*Sabine W.C. ‘Collected Papers.”’ p. 107, ‘‘ Melody and the origin of 
the musical scale,’”’ 
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the chamber music of Athens as distinct from the music heard upon 
the orchestra floor of the theatre. It is certain that such roofed build- 
ings continued to be used throughout Hellenistic times.* The Odeion 
had a steeply stepped auditory like the latest American concert rooms 
for chamber music. If we make a rough restoration of the Odeion at 
Termessus, assuming hard walls and cedar wood ceiling, the walls of 
which exist up to roof level, it is quite possible to make an acoustic 
analysis of the building. The seating capacity is 600, the volume 
8.900 cu.m.,and reverberation 2 seconds with full audience. We may 
compare these figures with those of the Kilbourn Hall in the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, in the State of New York, a building 
designed specially for chamber music by the American experts in 
acoustics. The volume of the Kilbourn Hall is 83,970 cu.m. (ful) 
audience 510), reverberation (when full) 1.7 seconds. These figures 
compared show approximately the same volume and a slightly longer 
reverberation in the Greek Hall. This longer reverberation would have 
suited Greek instruments like the flute and like the harp. The singing 
voice would be loud, but over-tones for men’s voices would be active as 
in the Wigmore Hall in London. 

It is certain that singers and instrumentalists moving out of a 
concert room of this kind on to the orchestra floor of the open air 
theatre would experience considerable difference both in the tone and 
in loudness. The Greeks were not the kind of people to miss such 
differences and all the evidence points to the development of certain 
acoustic factors in the Greek theatre designed to compensate for lack 
of tone. 

Use of Resonators in a Greek Theatre.—The fact that there was no 
reverberation meant that the energy condition was low. The size of 
the classic theatre was enormous, seating as many as sixteen to twenty 
thousand people. The rear seats were sometimes at a distance of more 
than two hundred feet from the stage. All possible reinforcements 
were therefore desirable. A method of reinforcing by resonance was 
secured by the following means. The wood floor of the stage in contact 
with the feet of the player acted as a resonating surface. In addition 
to the stage floor, there were also the ‘‘ pinakes’’+ or wooden panels 
placed between stone columns in the supporting wall of the stage. 
Grooves for these are still to be seen at Priene and Epidaurus. Each 
wooden panel in this position would undoubtedly reinforce the sound, 
and especially so if in contact with the floor of the stage. The 
declamation of the players was a kind of rhythmical shouting or 
chanting and probably required considerable training. The frequent 


*Durm, J. “ Die Baukunst der Griechen,” p. 489. 
t+ See Durm, J. “ Die Baukunst der Griechen,” p. 482, 
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and sonorous vowel sounds of the Greek tongue, produced as musical 
tones, conveyed the sense to the remotest seats. Stage floor and 
‘* pinakes ’’ together formed the sound-box. The players performed 
not only upon the logeion or stage platform but on the theologeion 
above and upon the orchestra below. A painting on the wall of the 
Necropolis at Cyrene shows the three principal players upon the 
orchestra floor with chorus round them. They are standing upon low 
rectangular objects having small square openings.* In my opinion 
these are what they appear to be, namely, rectangular sound-boxes, 
having openings towards the audience. The players upon the orchestra 
level would require wood rather than a stone surface to stand upon 
in order to give the same full tone to their voices which they could 
command upon the logeion above. 

These points in acoustic design have a direct bearing upon modern 
problems. The usefulness of the stage floor as a reflector is one of the 
factors which make the difference between the opera house and the 
concert room. The upper galleries of Covent Garden rely greatly upon 
the stage floor, and it is well known that besides excellence of musical 
tone the speaking voice can be heard well there. A concert room is 
improved by a clear, hard floor space round the singer or solo instru- 
ment. It is bad design to bring orchestral instruments or platform 
seats close up to solo performers. A clear orchestral area (such as 
was required in the National Theatre competition recently held) 
immediately in front of the Albert Hall platform would increase the 
useful sound to galleries. 

Wood surfaces can also be used definitely as resonators. They should 
be in contact with the singer or instrument. The wood surface of th» 
platform floor should be jointed to the front of the platform which 
would then act like the Greek ‘‘ pinakes ’’; and the same principle 
could be applied to the wood panelling of the platform recess. A 
powerful singer is really an instrument in contact with the floor. 
Resonating surfaces increase his power; and they are specially useful 
for musical instruments like ‘cellos and double-basses. 

The lack of a certain fullness of musical tone due to reverberation 
must have been felt as the dimensions of the classic theatre increased. 
Two attempts were made to compensate for this. The Greek system 
of echeia was an attempt to place resonators in the form of enclosed 
volumes of air responding to tones in the neighbourhood of the audi- 
ence. The fact of these echeia is disputed, and no vases corresponding 
to those described in the Vth Book of Vitruvius have been actually 
found. The only evidence which I consider important (outside 


* Donaldson. ‘Theatre of the Greeks,”’ 1887, p. 277 (wood-cut illustration). 
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Vitruvius’s writings) is the fact that (i) thirteen compartments corre- 
sponding to those allocated by Vitruvius are to be found in the ruins 
of the theatre at Aizani, and (ii) a tradition of acoustic pottery 
seems to have continued into the Middle Ages. The place in the 
medieval church selected for acoustic pots appears to have been the 
sleeper walls under the choir stalls. They were found in these posi- 
tions in St. Nicholas, Ipswich; St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich; and 
St. Peter’s Mountgate, Norwich.* 

Many other examples exist of pots found in chancel walls, but the 
three I have named appear to be more probably for acoustic purposes 
than for any other. Vitruvius in a significant passage (V-5) suggesis 
that theatres built of wood do not require the system of echeia. 

Choral Music.—The medieval church is the antithesis of the classic 
theatre. It is acoustically an enormous bathroom furnished with a 
whole system of ‘‘ baths ’’ in the shape of lesser cells and chapels 
which select and reinforce some tones above others. The reinforcing 
of separate tones is specially noticeable during organ playing in West- 
minster Cathedral if a central position is chosen. The domes, the apse, 
the side chapels in turn appear to deliver the note as though the organ 
instead of being at the West End changed its position bodily a dozen 
times. 

In a large church a vowel sound delivered at ordinary loudness is 
heard as a tone. A series of tones when sung is prolonged and rein- 
forced and each note may continue for five or ten seconds giving a 
series of undesigned harmonies. Taking a note on the great organ 
as a standard of loudness the reverberation of St. Paul’s is roughly 
12 seconds, York Minster 10 seconds, Ripon Cathedral 9 seconds, 
Westminster Cathedral 5 seconds. A priest reading a passage in 
Latin has a series of fine sonorous vowels provided by the language 
which are in various ways reinforced. He is compelled to intone; 
and he will find himself doing so more easily in a certain tonality which 
is in faet determined by the church. (The ‘‘ note "’ of the whole 
church is of course the resultant of reinforcement by the main cell and 
by its lesser resonators.) 

Hence the character of medieval music and its development from the 
reciting note of the priest. Plainsong began as @ simple recita- 
tive of the Psalms, having a dominant clearly defined as the 
reciting note of the priest. In the Gregorian modes the reciting note 
is always the dominant of the mode. The verse of the psalm is divided 
into two parts, the intonation leads up to the reciting note, and a 
cadence from that closes the first half of the verse. The reciting note 


* Norfolk Archwology,’’ Vol. vii., 1872, p. 93. 
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begins the second half and leads to a final cadence. We read that 
the so-called Ambrosian chants had a different intonation 
to the so-called Gregorian—this was due, among other factors, 
to the difference of tonality between the small first church 
built by St. Ambrose in Milan, and the old Basilica of St. Peter's, 
which was very large. The measuring of notes by bars was impos- 
sible. The sound had gradually to fill the church, and as gradually be 
withdrawn. Hence the familiar crescendo and diminuendo in 
medieval music. 

But it was also found that so great was the unifying tone effect of 
the church as an instrument that more than one tune could go on at 
the same time and, if certain musical rules were kept, the result would 
be pleasing. Hence polyphony or ‘‘ many tune ’’ music, in which 
the bass, treble, tenor, and contra tenor each sang his part-- 
independent yet carefully related by strict laws of counterpoint. This 
music achieved a marvellous elaboration and capacity of expression. 
It was unaccompanied ; the church was the major instrument, able to 
keep the singers in tune. A legend exists that a Mass by Fairfax—a 
medieval organist of St. Albans—was composed with a fourth part 
supplied by the church. Even if this was no more than a legend it 
shows that the building was recognised as an instrument. 

The history of medieval music should be studied in close connection 
with the churches. Besides Rome and Milan there were well known 
schools of church-song at Metz and Aix and later at Paris, Chartres 
and Toulouse—all buildings having definite forms. 

Polyphonic music, as heard to-day in Westminster Cathedral is the 
complement of medieval architecture; a Palestrina Mass heard in a 
cruciform church is an experience of beauty having completeness. 
The principle of the music is motion—a flowing activity; the principle 
of the architecture is equilibrium, and these two opposite poles of 
wsthetic experience exist together. The greatest achievements of com- 
position were naturally settings of the Mass, the centre of the holy 
office. I have spoken of them as medieval but they were the achieve- 
ment of Renaissance musicians and of reforming churchmen. The 
Renaissance in music was as subtle and far reaching as in architecture. 
Church music elaborated to extremes in technique was both rivalled 
and influenced by the secular music, which, towards the end of the 
15th century from Italy, Provence and Flanders began to exercise and 
delight the people. A naturalism in music as in the formal arts carried 
all before it. All persons learned songs and how to sing them and we 
must recognise that the congregations in our 15th century churches 
were singers and critics anxious to use their voices. Hence the interest 
in church music and the movement for unison singing in the churches 
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which preceded the Reformation. In some cases, as at Aberdeen 
under Bishop Elphinstone, this popular movement was helped and 
directed by the clergy.* 

But the over-elaboration of church music and the use of secular tunes 
as themes called for reform in a reforming age. The result was the 
proposal for the abolition of polyphonic church music by the council 
of Trent, only prevented by the genius of Palestrina who wrote his 
Missa Papae Marcelli in 1564 to prove that counterpoint could be 
devout. It was a triumph of technique and of religious art. 


Meanwhile, stringed instruments had developed with song writing; 
and in the houses of cultured persons like Sir Thomas More chamber 
music was now heard. The instruments were taken more freely into 
the churches and used as accompaniment to the unison singing later 
adopted by the Protestants. In Italy at Florence and Vicenza instru- 
mental music was played at the revived comedies of Plautus and 
Terence on the new classic stages and developed later into opera; 
but in Germany an even more important combination occurred of 
instrumental music with part of the Roman service in Latin preserved 
by Luther, who was a musician. At Leipzig especially, many of the 
Roman numbers were preserved and with them the tradition of choral 
music to Latin vowels. But instrumental music with its monodic 
progressions was a new world to be explored, and naturally occupied 
composers. Bach, in the 17th century, found himself organ-master 
at Leipzig in a medieval churcht with the remains of the great choral 
traditions of the Middle Ages, and also with newly developed instru- 
mental progressions. Hence the great B Minor Mass written to 
Latin words and having instrumental parts. But instrumental music 
having measured harmonies as opposed to flowing, and having & 
definite technique of movement in the shape of bars and beats, requires 
for its proper rendering the concert room type of auditory, with a 
moderate reverberation. In a large church, in which tones are pro- 
longed for five seconds or more, strict time is impossible. It is in 
fact exceedingly difficult to-day to find a suitable auditory for the 
B Minor Mass. In the cathedral the orchestra is chaotic, in the 
concert room the chorus is stifled. 


I want to make it clear that the problem is essentially an acoustic 
one. The magnificent choral tradition of the Middle Ages was the 
result of the particular beauty and sonority of the Roman vowels 
expanded under the reverberation conditions of the medieval church. 


* McEwen’s Service Books the Cathed 1 of Ol sue 
of the Scottish Beclesiological See. a . ral of Old Aberdeen. Transacti 


+ Bach was organist at the a we of St. Nicholas and St. Thomas, at 
Leipzig. 
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Both Byrd in England and Bach in Germany, when composing for 
Latin words produced different results to those produced when com- 
posing for English or German (compare Byrd’s Magnificat to any 
part of his Gradualia in Latin). To use English vowels in a 
chorale and to carry the choir into a modern concert room is to rob 
the music of its essential singing quality. English vowels, naturally 
poor for tone production, require the reinforcing which can be had 
from a moderate reverberation. At the same time Bach’s Mass has 
certain time effects which are essential. The music is measured in 
the modern sense. (This element in it is derived from the stringed 
instrumerits in the Renaissance opera-house and concert room). I am 
in favour in cases like the B Minor Mass of using the church or 
cathedral for the sake of its volume and reducing its reverberation 
until a proper compromise is reached. This should be done by means 
of wood flooring for the orchestra and singers, if possible at the 
West End of the church and also by means of absorbents such as heavy 
temporary hangings at the opposite extremity—for instance in the 
crossing. Wagon-covers, rick-covers and large flags should be used, 
carpets should be commandeered for large paved floor areas, and the 
public should be admitted to triforium and clerestory galleries. We 
should remember that in the Middle Ages churches were often filled 
with tapestries which tended to moderate reverberation. Choirs and 
soloists should rehearse in the church and learn its acoustic qualities. 
They should learn to listen to themselves in it. The reverberation 
should be reduced to some 8} or 4 seconds at most. 

In order to emphasise the importance of the building as an instrn- 
ment I would like to describe briefly three musical experiences of 4 
very different kind which I happened recently to have within a few 
weeks of each other. The first was a chorale in St. Peter's in 
Rome during a Sunday morning service for pilgrims. The choir was in 
the chancel and owing to footsteps was inaudible on first entering at 
the west end of the huge church; on approaching the dome it could 
be heard. I was anxious to hear what a choir could do with one of the 
longest reverberations in Christendom. On hearing it one perfectly 
understood the necessity for the reed voice-production of the Italians 
that came as such a shock when heard in London in the Albert Hall. 
Such voice production is necessary in St. Peter’s in order that direct 
sounds shall carry and drown out reflected sounds. The ponderous 
slowness of the polyphony was remarkable but it was a slowness that 
was enormously impressive. It was tidal in its effect. The unit of the 
musical rhythm had in fact a true relationship with the unit of mass 
of the architecture. It was a striking illustration in terms of art of 
Sabine’s law in acoustics that reverberation varies directly with 
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volume. But the point is that the music was a true product of the 
building and the result a complete artistic experience. 

The second experience was a performance of the opera ‘‘ Thais "’ 
in the Paris Opera House built by Garnier in 1868. I took seats on the 
parterre in order that I might also visit the galleries. I found in the 
parterre seats the orchestra delivered half a beat late from the domical 
ceiling as is the case in the Albert Hall. The loges and all the wall 
surfaces were lined with pink satin, so that reverberation was far too 
short for choral music and only the powerful basses benefited owing 
to the absorption of overtones. Tenor and soprano were alike strained 
and thin in tone. The voice of the priestess of Venus finally converted 
to Christianity with a high c appeared to me to be lost almost literally 
in a wilderness of pink satin and plush sentiments. Only the infinitely 
sophisticated talent of the French could have unified such music, such 
a drama, and such a building. But the house was filled with young 
Parisians wonderfully moved. From the top galleries the singers were 
seen and heard against the stage floor which acted both as reflector and 
resonator and as a result were slightly louder : the orchestra too could 
be heard properly from up above. The whole experience, archi- 
tectural and musical, was one, not of art, but of triumphant artifice, 
so far removed from the ordinary laws of cause and effect as to be 
almost unintelligible. 

The third experience was an Elizabethan Masque by Campion, heard 
in the old Palace at Hatfield with the original numbers. The hall 
was the common Tudor type in brick with a timber roof and the 
reverberation was something like two or three seconds with a good 
sized audience. The music was choral with string accompaniment and 
string interludes; the figure of the music, so to speak, was given by 
the voice and the strings were used as elementary but very effective 
tone contrast. Both voices and strings needed reinforcing and received 
it from the hall. The hall happened to be exactly the kind of building 
within which in Elizabethan times such music was intended to be 
performed. The result (in spite of English vowels) was full, strong, 
and musical, and artistically complete. 

It is obvious that there is a real musical revival to-day in country 
parts as well as in the towns. The revival is an interest in tunes. 
Village choirs, men’s clubs, women’s ir .. vutes are re-educating them- 
selves in British melody. From the point of view that I have been 
laying before you, what instruments have we in the way of buildings? 
We have parish halls, village churches, and above all our cathedrals. 
Organists should realise that they have—quite apart from their 
organs—grand musical instruments in their churches which only 
require to be used. Their acoustic and musical properties should be 
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explored. Unaccompanied choral singing is easy in many churches 
if the right kind of music is sung. But an important reform is 
necessary—organists, in order to hear their church as an instrument, 
have got to get away from under their organ. It is quite impossible 
for organists to realise what the church is doing to their progressions 
if reverberation is drowned out immediately by the pipes above their 
heads. Consols disconnected from the organ are essential for playing 
the church as well as the organ. Fugues in church are generally 
played too fast so that all parts below a certain pitch are chaotic. 
This would be helped by reducing reverberation by means of tapestries 
and carpeting. An organist having explored his church and trained 
his choir to use it as an instrument would then be under diract 
stimulus to compose for it more of the kind of music that would 
suit it. 

From this point of view how should he go about his work of com- 
position? I suggest that he first train a small choir to sing unaccom- 
panied in the church in a certain tonality suited to the church. Then 
for new numbers and anthems he need do no more than take some 
folk tune, some nursery rhyme or Christmas carol melody and 
develop it to any words having the right vowels—again with direct 
reference to his voices and church. For accompaniment on his organ 
or on strings he requires nothing but the simplest and most effective 
tone contrasts such as the Elizabethans used their instruments for. 

For the sake of real music it seems important to present some other 
alternative to the rapid development in churches of the American 
cinema organ with its various boxes of tricks, by means of which 
operatic music (quite unsuited to the church as an instrument) can 
be played as voluntaries. From an acoustic point of view tone means 
fullness, depth, and richness of a sound, an emphasis of its character. 
Often the simplest progression sung to the right vowels under proper 
reverberation conditions can, in my opinion, provide more beauty of 
tone than the most elaborate harmonic combinations in a crowded 
concert room, to the production of which all the latest instruments 


have been laid under contribution. 
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LEAVES FROM THE MOTHER-TREE OF GUERNIKA 
SOME NOTES OF THE BASQUE FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL OF 1927 


A visrr to Bayonne for the Basque Dance Festival, in company with 
a staff team of dancers and a party of other members of the English 
Folk Dance Society, was an exhilarating experience merely from the 
events which took place during our stay; but the fact that we were 
visiting a French town which had been in our own possession for 
800 years threw an additional glamour over everything. It was so 
gratifying to learn that during that time Bayonne had been so well 
treated by us, and become so attached to England, that it refused at 
first to surrender with the rest of Gascony to Charles VII's conquering 
General. It was so odd to think, after our prosaic train journey from 
Calais, that this dangerous route by land would never have been taken 
by the busy traders of Edward I’s time, accustomed to ply regularly 
in their deep-laden and seaworthy boats between the Ports of London, 
Bordeaux and Bayonne, and that it was the consequences of a quarrel 
between English and Norman sailors in Bayonne Harbour that caused 
Philip of France in 1293 to summon our Plantagenet as Duke of 
Aquitaine to appear before him at Paris to answer for the outrages, 
and to surrender all the chief fortresses in Guienne for forty days as 
a pledge till the damage done to the French Fleet should be paid for. 

It was amusing, too, to find a reference to the English of later 
days—the men of Wellington’s armies—in the folk song of the little 
grey pigeon (Urzo liima gris gachua), who refuses a tempting cage, 
to stay among the beeches at Orhi, ‘‘ because there, if the English 
come into France, we can slip into Spain.’’ ‘‘ Silly little pigeon,” 
says her would-be captor; ‘‘ there are no English in France, and if 
they came to Bayonne, Gramont would kill them.* But none of these 
men in their long boots will come to Beirie.”’ 

The mother-tree of Guernika—Guernikako arbola of the national 
anthem—spreads her branches on both sides of the Pyrenees, and 
to a Basque, the frontier line between France and Spain does not 
count. ‘‘ God planted this tree a thousand years ago,’’ he sings, 
“and it shall never fall so long as the seven provinces will to live 
in peace and respect each others’ rights.’* 


* The office of Maire and itaine Biotest de Bayonne has been here- 
ditary in the house of Gramoat’ at since 1434 a 
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The seven are the two Navarres, La Soule, Guipuzcoa, Alava, 
Biscaye and Labourd. 

The dancers who took part in the festival were from three provinces 
—Basse-Navarre (St. Jean-pied-de-port), Guipuzcoa (San Sebastian) 
and La Soule (Tardets and Chérante), and they gave us, beside dances 
of their own tradition, a Labourd Sauts Basques and the Biscayan 
Sword Dance. Each team had its characteristic dress. 

The costume of the Bas-Navarrais was as follows: White shirt and 
trousers, embroidered espadrilles laced with red, red and yellow bérets 
with large white dangling pompons, shoulder-mantles of ribbons (red, 
yellow, blue, yellow, red) simulating the pleats of the traditional black 
blouse, magenta sashes, a scarlet tie on the upper arm, criss-cross 
strips of yellow and red down the trousers, white gloves. All the 
family jewellery glittered on their chests, and they carried short sticks 
striped in colours like our barbers’ poles. They gave us some Sauts 
Basques in the Labourd tradition, a Farandole (‘‘danza lutzia’’ or 
longways dance), the Danse des Volants (the processional dance of the 
Cavaleades) and their own Fandango. 

The San Sebastian team had adopted a very simple dress similar 
to that which the E.F.D.8. men wear—white shirt and trousers, 
scarlet béret, scarlet sash and scarlet laces to their white espadrilles— 
and very smart they looked. A scarlet béret, worn at just exactly the 
subtle angle, gives the wearer the same devastating potency as does 
a glengarry perfectly adjusted—and yet, familiarity with the inevitable 
black béret of daily life turns the scale for the young woman em- 
barrassed with two suitors in the folk song of ‘‘Charmagarribat Badit."’ 
“* To love two people and not know which to choose—what anguish! ”’ 
she exclaims. ‘‘ The one wears a hat—the other, a béret. I think— 
really—c’est le porte-chapeau qui est mon cceur! ” 

These dancers gave us a very impressive Makhill Dantza, or stick- 
dance, of several figures and with two kinds of sticks, the Biscay Sword 
Dance (of which the climax was the raising of the recumbent figure 
of the captain on the hands of three), and the Aurresku, or Dance of 
Honour, which is ‘‘ dansée pour une féte ou & l’occasion de la visite 
d’une notabilité,’’ and in which women take part. 

The costumes of the Souletins were the most astonishing because 
they were those of some of the figures in their Mascarades, viz. :— 


1. Tcherrero, the Sweeper, bearing a horse-tail besom and 
with small cow-bells (not grelots) attached to his waist. 

2. Gatuzain, the Cat, carrying a ‘“‘ lazy-tongs’’ or, as M. 
Hérelle describes it, ‘‘ un gros zig-zag en bois de grandes 
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dimensions avec lequel il taquine tout le monde et accomplit de 
continuelles rapines.’’ 

8. Kantinierzain or Bohémienne, formerly the Gipsy, now the 
conventional cantiniére. ‘‘ She '’ wore a most becoming straight- 
brimmed hat, set on at a rakish angle, a bright blue jacket and 
darker blue short kilted skirt over lace petticoats, with a white 
apron, white crochet stockings, coloured garters and black velvet 
embroidered spats. 

4. Zamalzain, the Hobby-horse. The “‘ rider ’’ wore a scarlet 
jacket, and on his head was an immense headdress adorned with 
paper flowers and feathers called a coha (said to be a corruption 
of the Latin corona). His steed was a long frame fastened to his 
hips and caparisoned in white lace over scarlet; it had a tiny 
horse’s head and neck, upon which the dancer kept his left hand, 
carrying a whip in his right. He executed the most wonderful 
earacoles and gyrations, producing an effect of the motion of 4 
ship in waves combined with that of a high-spirited curvetting 
horse. 

5. Entzegnaria or Banderazain, the Standard-bearer. 
6. His ‘** pair,’’ without a standard. 


7&8. Two Satans, who are figures belonging properly to the 
‘* Pastorales,’’ not to the Mascarades. 

These last four, as well as the Sweeper and the Cat, all wore 
scarlet jackets, brown or black breeches, and black embroidered 
spats, and carried small whips. 


The dances which they gave us were portions of the Mascarades 
ceremony, an elaborate ritual which has to run the following course : 

The troupe of dancers approach the village from some secret lair 
in an adjacent valley, and find their entrance barred by ‘‘ defenders."’ 
Accordingly they have to represent ‘‘]’attaque générale,’’ which they 
do by drawing up in battle order one hundred yards from the barricade 
and advancing slowly, dancing, to the sound of pipe and tabor. They 
““ attack '’ thus twice. Then they have to engage in ‘‘ combats 
singuliers,’’ that is to say, solo dances. One of these, the Bander: 
Dantza or Flag Dance, by the Banderazain, was danced for us. After 
these comes the assault. The sweeper makes the gesture of sweeping 
away the barricade with his besom, there is a mock tussle, the 
barricade is ‘‘stormed,” and the victors are given drinks. 

They then proceed to the next barricade and go through the same 
ceremonies, and when the last barricade has fallen they all proceed 
to the ‘* Place ’’ and there take possession of the village by dancing 
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a stick-dance, in which they knock their sticks as they change sides 
(Danse des Kukulleros), and a suite of Sauts Basques. We were 
shown the set called Ostalersa (the Innkeeper) in the Soule tradition 
danced by four, and it was followed by a dance for two which belongs 
to the Mascarades, but is known as Gavotte because it has always 
been danced to the tune of a ‘* Gavotte de Cour ’’ of Vestris. It ended 
with the two dancers falling on each others’ necks in token of 
reconciliation ! 

The next act is the Visits to the Notables. Dancing all the way they 
betake themselves to the house of the Mayor and of any other person 
of importance, where the host and his family receive them and them- 
selves pour the drinks for the guests. When they leave, the attendant 
wags of the village have their jokes with the Hobby-horse, barring 
his way out of the courtyard with sticks or lying down across the 
gateway, and etiquette demands that he takes no notice but jumps 
over them. It is also part of the Hobby-horse’s réle to turn frisky 
in between the visits and pretend to run away, which leads to wild 
pursuit with shoutings and wavings of arms. 

The visits completed, they dance the Bralia (Branle) on the Place, 
the Tcherrero first of all clearing the ground with circular dancing. 
Many ceremonies and dances have to be gone through, and as speci- 
mens, we were given the Branle Haustia (the Broken Branle) which is 
a dance executed by the principal dancers in turn before the Monsieur 
and the Dame (figures which were not represented in our company), 
the celebrated Godalet Dantza (Dance of the Glass) in which the Hobby 
with his trappings executed the most marvellous steps over a glass of 
wine, and the Danse des Batons for two. Finally the two Satans gave 
us their dance from the Pastorales. 

I should add that the programme began with the processional 
dances of the three provinces and our Derbyshire. 

It will be evident to the reader from the foregoing account of the 
Mascarades, and from the allusions to the Pastorales and the Caval- 
cades, what a wealth of tradition in dance and drama the Basques 
have, and how small a portion of it could be got into the one pro- 
gramme that we saw. It would seem, however, that their treasure 
lies almost entirely in ritual dances. The very small variety of social 
dances that they seem to possess makes an interesting contrast with 
the English plenty of country dances, and is clearly to be accounted 
for by the great contrast in the social history of the two peoples. The 
Basques are rich in ritual dances because they have been able to 
preserve their oldest traditions unchanged by reason of their geo- 
graphical and linguistic isolation, and they are poor in social dances 
because the same barriers prevented their having contact with France 
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and Spain at the time when these countries were evolving the art of 
dance. How different has been our own country’s experience! 

The same factors would necessarily apply to their music. Their 
ritual dances must have originated in a pre-musical epoch, and they 
would only come into effective touch with music after the disappearance 
of the modes. It is, of course, rash to give an opinion upon only such 
superficial observation as has been possible to me, but the Basque 
tunes I have met do not strike me as having very old roots. It is 
possible that when musical research of a kind comparable with M. 
Georges Hérelle’s recent investigation of the Basque drama* has been 
made, much music may be discovered which will argue an early origin, 
but the Basques’ peculiar history does not encourage the hope of this, 
as I think the following outline will show. 

The Basque race is the oldest in Europe, and its language has no 
relation with the other tongues of this continent. But this does not 
mean tat they are a primitive people. They are, on the contrary, 
highly developed, and besides having all the lore of a pastoral race, 
have always been expert masons and metal workers. In addition to 
this, they possess an elaborate oral tradition of drama and seasonal 
ceremonial. Now, the fact that the double barrier of an inaccessible 
country and an exclusive language must have debarred them from 
sharing in the culture in which the rest of the European nations have 
grown ‘up, coupled with the preservation of a few very peculiar features 
of their own, such as a time-reckoning which gave them a week of three 
days—these things all suggest that they must originally have got their 
amazing ritual and theatre from pre-musical days. Their race must 
have already learned their symbolic movements before they heard 
Pan playing and cut their chiroula in imitation of his pipe. They 
were undoubtedly in possession when Orpheus passed over the 
Pyrenees taking music from Greece to Ireland, for is not their 
tountouna a token that the god after enchanting them with his art 
could not linger to teach them how to finger the lyre, but left them 
to beat dully with a stick upon the strings of an instrument fashioned 
in fumbling imitation of the divine tone-maker? Be that as it may, 
those two primitive instruments, the shrill, end-blown pipe, and the 
long, box-like, stringed drum, are what Souletins dance to to-day. 

With the merely earthly art of music in its development, the 
Basques seem to have had little contact. Although they accepted 
the Christian faith in quite early days (so early that they have 
preserved the earliest form of deaconesses and the earliest form of 
Christian marriage), they must have lost contact with Europe during 


* “ Etudes sur le théftre basque.”” Geo. Hérelle. 1925. 
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its emergence from the Dark Ages, for up till 1545 they had no 
literature—no written art. In that year, the first book in the Basque 
language was published, and it was a volume of poems which Father 
Bernard Dechepare, the Rector of Saint Michel near St. Jean-pied- 
de-Port, called ‘‘ The First Fruits of the Tongue of the Vascones ’’— 
Lingue Vascunum Primitie (for, of course, he had to apologise in a 
proper scholarly language for bringing out a book in such a strange 
jargon). One would like to know if this sheaf of poems could be 
described as an anthology of folk verse, or whether it was a collection 
of guid and godlie balladis composed or translated by the good 
rector for the edification of his flock. The latter seems the far more 
likely guess, for the next publication (not till 1561—sixteen years 
later) was a religious tract in parallel Spanish and Basque, and then, 
ten years after that again, when Huguenot influence was strong in 
the Court of Navarre, a Basque translation of the New Testament 
was printed under the auspices of the Queen-Mother, Jeanne 
d’Albret. From this time onward, the Basque Press seems to have 
been supplied almost exclusively with translations of religious publica- 
tions, with the result that, to the Basques, ‘‘ book ’’ and “‘ prayer- 
book ’’ became practically synonymous, and the act of reading indis- 
solubly associated with piety. Indeed, the story goes that when, 
some 50 or 60 years ago, tourists equipped with guide-hooks began to 
appear in the pays Basque, the villagers’ astonished comment was : 
“* How religious these English are—always reading! ”’ 

There is not much evidence in this history either of indigenous 
musical fertility or of enrichment from outside influences. Being 
indebted to Huguenot authorities for access to print, Protestant 
hymns and a general disapproving attitude towards secular music 
would be all that they were likely to glean at that period; and when 
the world was 800 years older, and barriers of all kinds had become 
less impenetrable, the Basque, with his vigorous body and bright 
brain, met and accepted a music which was permeating every country, 
completely emancipated from modes, tidied up into major and minor 
keys, equipped with bar lines and accidentals, learnt from books and 
taught on tempered keyboards. He accepted, inter alia, ‘‘ Guernikako 
arbola,’’ but I feel sure that he would much rather have had ** The 
British Grenadiers,” for the tunes which we may regard as now 
really his own are like himself, direct, vigorous, decided, unsubtle. 

Here, for instance, is a typical example in the tune for the 
“‘ Danse des Volants,’’ which I got from a village blacksmith, who, 
among other accomplishments, played the euphonium in the band 
of a neighbouring town. He chose, however, to bring a banjo when 
he called upon us, and although he displayed admirable patience in 
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repeating dubious passages, I am not prepared to swear to every 
detail in the time-values of my notation. As Armado observed : ‘“‘ The 
words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo,’’ and the 
instrument of the Christy Minstrel scrubbed with a plectrum sounded 
curiously unreal after the authoritative screeching of the indigenous 
clarinet heard at the festival. 


The same obliging young maréchal-ferrant left a MS. book of 
tunes at our hotel one evening from which we hastily copied a selec- 
tion, and I was interested to recognise one which was given there 
under the heading ‘‘ Chansons des Grands Péres *’ (sic) as the air 
which Sallaberry gives in his ‘‘ Chants populaires du Pays Basque °’ 
(1870) for the song ‘‘ Jeiki, jeiki, etchenkuak.’’ This is a song of 
La Soule, an inland province, but the words run :— 


Get up, get up, good people in the house. It’s broad daylight 
and the silver trumpet is sounding over the sea. The Dutch 
coast too is trembling. 
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As the collector notes, this may well be an echo of the ancient days 
when the Basques, who had originally been the only people to 
attempt whaling and cod-fishing in the distant North Atlantic, found 
that the Dutch were prepared to contest the monopoly. The people 
themselves, I believe, keep the proud tradition that their whaling 
ancestors knew of the existence of America long before the days of 
Columbus. 

The tune of Adios ene maitia ’’ (‘‘ Goodbye, beloved ’’) we 
encountered in several forms. We had it first as a part-song from 
the Mutuyak male choir at the Soirée de Gala which preceded the 
festival, when I suppose it was sung in the form which Sallaberry 
gives. Then we had its first strain, but in triple time, as a constantly 
zecurring refrain in the elaborate music for flageolets which accom- 
panied the Guipuzcoa dancers, and finally we found it in duple time 
among the ‘‘ Chansons des Grands Péres.”’ 


GUIPUS2ZCOA VERSION 


The merry tune of ‘* Kaiku *’ is one of the best, and was pressed 
upon us as a great favourite. I was delighted to find it as a song 
in Sallaberry’s collection—an absurd jumble of genuine folk fun, 
of which the following is a specimen :— 

Verse 1. ‘* My wife’s a good wife—a capital manager of her 
neighbour's house, and keeps her daughter Marie-Catherine in 
her arms all the time.’’ 

Refrain. (I give it in French as probably conveying a little 
more of the original gaiety than a further translation into 
English.) ‘‘ Ecoutez!*’ ‘* Que voulez-vous?’’ ‘* Aprés aussi 
dans ce monde nous vivrons ainsi tous les deux, si cela vous 
ferez plaisir. Moi, j’ai toujours un vin de cabaret frais et 
agréable dans ma cave.’ ‘‘ Ah! quel contentement! Ah! 
quelle allégresse!’’ ‘‘ Je vous offre, ma bien-aimée, des coufs 
et une écuelle de lait.’’ 

Verse 2 starts off with perfect inconsequence: ‘‘ Tandis que 
j‘allais au cété de St. Blaise & cheval sur un petit baton, une 

épine noire me piqua, j’en eus le pied blessé.”’ 

Refrain. ‘‘ Ecoutez!’’ ‘‘ Que voulez-vous? '’ and so on, a6 
before, 
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I have tried in vain to find the rest of a fascinatingly jaunty tune 
which was used in the Guipuzcoa Dance of Honour—‘** Aurresku 


which began 


nor can I trace the beginning of another, used in the Biscay Sword 
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But the music for the Guipuzcoa representatives, who were not 
peasants, but members of the ‘‘ Academia de Bailes de San 
Sebastian '"—otherwise, wicked revivalists like ourselves—was of a 
highly organised and proficient kind. The four players were arrayed 
in eighteenth century livery of black and red with three-cornered hats. 
There were three flageolets, two small tabors and a kettle-drum ; the 
third flageolet player had no tabor; the first not only played the 
melody and beat his tabor, but used his drum hand to exercise a 
quiet but controlling connection between the musicians and the 
dancers. The music, in three parts, had a distinctly eighteenth 
century flavour, and one of the chief tunes was a very noble minor 
melody to which the second flageolet played an admirable contra- 
puntal embroidery. I never succeeded in tracing this after the per- 
formance, but in hunting through Sallaberry’s songs I came across 
a major tune with certain resemblances to the dance melody, and was 
interested to find from a foot-note that, although the song was of 
Basse Navarre, the air was that of a ‘* Romance que le célébre 
Garat chantait & la cour de Marie Antoinette.’’ ‘‘ On m’affirme,”’ 
adds the collector, ‘‘ que cet air se trouvait dans le Titus de Mozart.” 

E. Eooar. 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS: A SUGGESTION 


Now that the Musical Festival movement has reached a position of 
such widespread influence, and the existence of Festivals in every 
part of the country is bringing to an end its first period of rapid 
growth, the time seems to be ripe to decide whether fuller use can 
be made of its resources. Most Festivals have arrived at a stage of 
comparative stability; experience has led them to discard many of 
their earlier unsatisfactory features and any advances brought about 
by changes in their programmes will be comparatively small. 

Festival Committees must begin to look beyond what has been 
regarded as their province up to the present and consider whether 
they can do more to work up the musical groundwork upon which the 
improvement of Festivals ultimately depends. Work of this kind has 
been attempted in Cambridgeshire where the Festival is little more 
than three years old, and this account is written in the hope that 
others engaged in Festival work may find in it some useful suggestions. 

In the early part of 1924, as the result of conferences called to 
discuss the establishment of a Festival of Music for Cambridgeshire, 
a representative body called the ‘‘ Cambridgeshire Council of Musical 
Education *’ was formed with the object of encouraging by every 
possible means the practice of music throughout the county. It was 
felt that even though the most conventional of competitive Festivals 
gives a valuable stimulus to the musical life of the district, there were 
as yet many unexplored ways of improving it and that the most 
effective means of bringing about progress was by close co-operation 
with the Local Education Authorities. It seemed that by working 
through the educational systems of the area—the elementary, 
secondary and evening schools—great influence could be exercised not 
only on the musical education of the children but also on that of the 
adolescent and adult population. The Education Authorities agreed 
to give their support to the scheme and appointed representatives to 
serve on the Council. 

In order to enlist the fullest support the constitution of the Council 
was made to embrace as many interests as possible, and although there 
is probably nothing in which Festivals differ more than in the method 
of appointing their Executives, an outline of the constitution may be of 
interest. Five members are appointed by the Faculty of Music 
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of Cambridge University (the Professor of Music is at present Chairman 
of the Council), nine by the Teachers’ organisations (six from 
Elementary and three from Secondary Schools) and one each by the 
Borough and County Education Committees; the Directors of Educa- 
tion to these Committees are ex-officio members ; and a representative 
is appointed by the local branches of each of the following bodies : 
the Federation of Women’s Institutes, the British Legion, the Rural 
Community Council, the Federations of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, the 
University Musical Society and the Musical Club, the Y.M.C.A., the 
W.E.A. and the Organists’ Association. 

The aims of the Council are ‘‘ to spread the practice and study of 
music and to improve the standard of performance and appreciation 
throughout the county. The Council realises that the surest founda- 
tion on which to build is a sound system of musical education, 
especially for the children; for this reason it desires to work as far 
as possible through the schools and other existing educational 
institutions in Cambridge and the county, and sets before itself the 
following initial practical steps :— 


(a) To draw up recommendations for the Education Authori- 
ties concerning the place which music should occupy in schools; 
to prepare model syllabuses as a guide for those engaged in 
teaching music; to establish courses in music for teachers. 

(b) To make arrangements for holding a Festival of Music 
for Cambridgeshire. 

(c) To assist in the formation of choral and orchestral 
societies and in the provision of music, instruments and 
conductors ; to provide training courses for conductors. 

(d) To introduce, especially in the rural area, concert tours 
and illustrated lectures. 

(e) To establish a free lending Library of music.”’ 


The Council has three Committees: an Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of eight members who are expert musicians to whom in the 
first place all technical matters of music are referred; a Festival 
Committee—an executive committee responsible for the organisation 
of the Festival of Music; and a Village Concerts and Choral Societies 
Committee, which arranges concerts in the villages, assists Choral 
and Orchestral Societies in the rural area by providing them with 
conductors, music and instruments, and organises central] classes for 
training amateur conductors. 

So far the Council has necessarily only been able to embark upon 
a part of its programme; the extension of an organisation with such 
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wide and varied ans depends greatly upon the funds at its disposal 
and developments have to be undertaken step by step. Since the 
opportunities in the town of Cambridge are so much greater than in 
the villages, the Council is concentrating mainly on the villages, so 
far as the adults are concerned. As examples of the Council’s methods, 
it will be useful to describe in some detail three of its chief activities : 
these are the formation and encouragement of new choral and 
orchestral societies, the provision of concerts in the villages, and the 
organisation of a Festival of Music. 


The chief stimulants administered by the Council to choral singing 
and orchestral playing have been the personal canvassing of persons 
in the villages known to be interested in music (the Council hopes 
in time to have a local correspondent in most of the villages); the 
Festival ; occasional ‘‘ inspired ’’ articles in the local newspapers ; and. 
finally, talks by members of the Village Concerts Committee to the 
audiences at concerts organised by the Committee. If a village 
expresses a wish for a Society, and the members agree to holding 
regular classes under the county regulations for adult evening classes, 
the application is sent to the County Education Authority; the name 
of a suitable conductor is submitted to the Authority at the same time. 
In nearly every case the Society realises the great advantages, both 
in the type of training and in finance to be gained by meeting 
regularly as a County Evening Class. If they wish to have special 
rehearsals of some light opera, for instance, they have to meet outside 
the recognised class hours, and make their own financial arrangements 
with the conductor for extra periods. The syllabuses of the evening 
classes which have to be approved by the L.E.A. cover most valuable 
ground, and as the practical work in the classes consists largely of 
preparing the works for the Festival, it will be seen that the music 
chosen radically affects the evening classes throughout the county. 


An indication of the success of these methods is given by the rapidity 
with which new Choral Societies have sprung up in Cambridgeshire 
during the last three years. During the winter of 1923-24 there were 
two recognised evening classes in music and two or three Choral 
Societies which were carried on independently of the Education 
Authority. In 1924-25, the first winter affected by the Festival and 
the other efforts of the Council, 19 evening classes were recognised, 
and there were known to be six independent Societies. Last winter 
(1926-27) there were 26 villages with evening classes in music (more 
than in any other one subject) besides a considerable number °f 
independent classes. In one village, for instance, in which a 
Community Singing Concert was arranged (by the Council’s Village 
Concerts and Choral Societies Committee) a short talk on choral 
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singing was given in the interval and it was suggested that the 
Church and Chapel Choirs should join together to form the nucleus 
of a Choral Society. Members of the Choirs stayed behind after 
the concert and acted on the suggestion. In considering these facts it 
has to be remembered that Cambridgeshire is a very small rural 
county, comparatively poor, with but 120 villages, only 15 of which 
have a population greater than 1,000. 

We now turn to the second of the Council’s activities which we are 
examining in detail—the organisation of concerts in the villages— 
which is in the hands of this same Committee. The Committee issues 
a leaflet stating that it organises concerts which may be 


A.—General Concerts by parties of Amateurs. 

B.—Lecture Concerts, partly educational, with comment and 
explanations by a competent musician. 

C.--Children’s Concerts (which may be similar to the last 
named), specially designed for juvenile audiences. 

D.—Community Singing Concerts. 

E.—Sacred Concerts on Sundays. 

¥.—Village, Country Town and School Concerts, given by 
parties of Professionals from Cambridge, London and 
elsewhere. 


The leaflet goes on to state that half the profits of concerts of the 
types of A, B, C and D may be applied to any public object selected by 
the local organisers (the remaining half being taken by the Council), 
and to give particulars of the special arrangements which have to be 
made for the Village, Country Town and School Concerts, a series of 
which are given each year during a three-weeks’ tour of the county. 
These last-mentioned concerts are too well known to need further 
description here, but it will be useful to describe how the other 
concerts are arranged. The Committee has a nucleus appointed by 
the Council, which is given power to co-opt any number of additional 
members; it does this by asking the numerous College, University 
and Town Musical Societies to nominate a representative each 
(preferably the Society’s secretary). Concerts are then organised in 
rotation by each member of the Committee, either through the Society 
which he or she represents or on the personal initiative of the member. 
This system gives a large supply of good performers, and, what is an 
even greater advantage, provides string quartets and groups of part- 
singers who have played and sung together regularly. The following 
extract from an article which was written for the local newspapers 
will give a final indication of the main object which the Committee 
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seeks always to keep in mind : ‘‘ While the Committee attaches great 
importance to multiplying the occasions for the enjoyment of music 
in the county it wishes especially to give people more opportunities 
for making their own music. Undoubtedly the most enjoyable way, 
and the way in which most people can make music together, is by 
choral singing and orchestral playing, arts which are fortunately 
reviving in Cambridgeshire as in other parts of England.’’ 

In conclusion, a short sketch of the Festival will not be out of place, 
since the aims of the Council are being kept carefully in mind in 
designing it. Two objectives stand out; first, that as many people 
as possible should be given the opportunity of taking part and, 
secondly, that it should be made as much as can be a festive rather 
than a competitive occasion (for to be a true festival it must be an 
artistic entity—which competitions are not). 

At present the Festival is divided into two parts: the Children’s 
portion occupies one whole day and a further morning and the Adults’ 
portion two days. In the nature of things it has been more possible 
to approach the ideal on the Children’s Day: competition has been 
entirely eliminated ; every part of the day consists of combined work ; no 
mention is made of the names of the schools taking part ; and children 
from the Cambridge schools combine in the same items with children 
from the villages in order to prevent any possibility of rivalry between 
town and county. From the first, the organisation of the Children’s 
Day has been left in the hands of two committees of teachers, one 
for Cambridge town and one for the county, which meet jointly when 
necessary. There is a demonstration of school musical training in 
the afternoon, a concert by a massed choir of some 400 senior 
children in the evening, and the morning is occupied by rehearsals, 
The other morning session, held for convenience on another day, 
consists of a lecture on some aspect of music in education. 

The aim of the demonstration is to give parents and the public 
examples of what is actually being taught in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and of some of the steps which have made possible 
the finished work of the concert in the evening. In order to make 
matters clear to the public the demonstrations are graded; they start 
with infants’ work giving examples of spontaneous response to time 
and rhythm (stepping of note values, elementary eurhythmics, etc.), 
followed by more complicated rehearsed responses (singing games, 
action songs, percussion bands) ; after the infants’ demonstrations more 
specialised forms of expression (in song and folkdance for example) 
are given by junior and senior children. The programme of the 
evening concert contains unison and folksongs, descants, rounds, two 
and three part songs, and some orchestral items. 
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The Children’s Day is held at the end of the Festival and pointing 
as it does to greater things in the future, is a fitting conclusion. The 
final test of the musical work in the county is, however, what the 

grown-ups produce, and though one may have to wait for some years 
before the remarkable promise shown by the children bears its full 
; fruit, there are undoubted improvements both in the quantity and 
quality of the adults’ work after only three years. For the second 
Festival the village Choral Societies were asked to prepare a combined 
5 work (in this case Stanford’s ‘‘The Revenge’’) to give them a first 
: taste of singing in a large chorus with orchestra. The result exceeded 
all expectations, for after the second rehearsal the whole choir expressed 
a unanimous opinion that the combined singing was the most valuable 
part of the Festival ; they decided that they wanted to perform combined 
Z works every year and only to have competitions between Societies 
a once every two or three years. Thus the movement away from 
unmitigated competition and towards a better realisation of the 
Festival idea, which the Council thought might be slow and need to be 
4 carefully fostered, has grown rapidly and quite spontaneously. 
4 C. Scorr. 


The Society for the Advancement of Synagogue Music announces an 
international prize competition for a sacred mus com position. 
he prize offered is $500. 
Rules of the competition are as follows : — 
(1) The composition must be written to the Hebrew text of ‘Adon Olam ”’ 
(The Lord of All), a liturgical poem contained in the Jewish Prayer Book. 
(2) The music must be unperformed and unpublished. 
(3) The composition must be written for Cantor (Baritone) and mixed 
choir, with accompaniment of organ or instruments, or a capella. If a 
3 capella or if with accompaniment of instruments, an ad libitum organ 
arrangement should accompany the manuscript. 
. (4) A separate Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass part should accompany the 
score. 
(5) Scores must be written in ink. 
(6) Time limit for the performance of the entire composition should not 
exceed seven minutes. 
(7) Each manuscript must bear on its title page a nom de plume or motto. 


A sealed envelope containing the real name of the composer, and bearing 
on the outside the same nom de plume or motto, must accompany the 
manuscript. 
(8) The judges will be subsequently announced. If no work of sufficient 
i merit is submitted the contest may be postponed. 


} (9) The winning manuscript shall become the property of the Gociety for 
| the Advancement of Synagogue Music. Congregations designated by the 
Society will have the right of first performance. The composer will have the 
privilege of copyright and of collecting royalties from sources other than 
those mentioned above. 
(10) Manuscripts must be submitted not later than December Ist, 1927, to 
Cantor Reuben R. Rinder, c/o Temple Emanu-E], Arguello Boulevard and 
Lake Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Tur music of Handel has long been buried under a dead weight of 
false tradition, but there are welcome signs both in this country and 
abroad, that, at last, musical opinion is making some attempt to atone 
for its past sins. ‘here are several causes which can be held respon- 
sible for the misunderstanding of his genius in this country. The 
chief has been, perhaps, the attitude of the Church of England, 
which, in the first place, insisted, during Handel’s life-time, that 
his oratorios with stories taken from the Bible should be performed in 
churches as though they were anthems, and that any display of 
dramatic feeling should be decently and piously draped. Contem- 
porary ecclesiastical opinion even raised protests against the blasphemy 
of allowing the name ‘‘ Messiah ’’ to appear on a play-bill. After 
Handel's death the Church continued their pious labours by extracting 
some of his operatic airs and giving them quasi-religious words in place 
of the original, in suppressing the performance of the second part of the 
air ‘‘ He was despised ’’ and in allowing him, to speak generally, 
such freedom as would befit a musician-in-ordinary to the Protestant 
religion of England. In some ways it was unfortunate that Handel 
selected Biblical stories around which he could create his music, 
since he was cramped at the outset by the orthodox. No doubt his 
reasons for so doing lay in the fact that he could make a greater 
appeal to the masses, since the Biblical dramas were common know- 
ledge, whereas the Greek and Roman stories of the operas would only 
be familiar to the educated: probably Handel himself did not mind 
where his libretti came from, so long as he could have the human 
heart as his battle ground. 

A second cause has been the barbarous taste of the general public 
which still insists on the ‘‘ Largo ’’ being given in a manner as nearly 
as possible like its favourite hymn tunes, embellished with every 
ornament that a modern orchestra (with organ) can devise. Closely 
allied has been the attitude of vocalists past and present, who have 
tried their utmost to blur the outline of the music as much as possible, 
with trills and top notes and grotesquely slow tempi in such arias as 
‘‘ He shall feed His flock,’’ ete. No doubt one could lay these faults 
at the door of the public taste which demands such renderings. 


A third cause, and in some ways the most difficult to counteract, 1s 
to be found in the peculiar qualities of the music itself, the very 
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simplicity of which has been a snare to so many musicians that have 
come after Handel. When Mozart was given a free hand with 
‘* Messiah ’’ and told to bring it up to date, it is said his only reason 
for composing additional accompaniments was to give the wind 
orchestra something to do and not for any particular love of Handel's 
music, which, he confessed, frankly bored him. Handel’s scores— 
‘* Messiah ’’ in particular—have long been a challenge to lesser 
musicians than Mozart to add something more excusing their conduct 
by asserting that Handel’s ideas of scoring were primitive and should 
be improved. 

Anyone who has looked over Mendelssohn's version of the Dettingen 
Te Deum or Franz’s additional accompaniments to ‘‘ Messiah,”’ will 
wonder how it was possible for Handel’s music to have survived at 
all. In the same way that one can admire and end by enjoying 
Reger’s almost impudent virtuosity in adding extra voices to 
Bach’s 2 and 8 part inventions, so also Mozart’s accompaniments in 
‘** Messiah ’’ have something to be said for them, though I cannot 
understand how anyone can pretend that they are an improvement. 
The famous wind parts to ‘‘ The people that walked in darkness,’’ no 
doubt extremely ingenious, yet give an entirely false atmosphere to 
the air and cover up that haunting phrase on the violins and violas 
after the words ‘‘ Shadow of death,’’ in which one can almost see 
the shadow of death creep by and disappear. Additional accompani- 
ments should aim at reinforcing the meaning and outline of the 
original, not at bustling around a musical statement and changing its 
whole character. Mozart’s additions to Handel’s score in ‘‘ Messiah ”’ 
really add nothing to strengthen the ideas therein, but on the 
contrary seem to weaken the pristine vigour of the music and impose 
false values on it: e.g., the absurd blare of trumpets at the words 
‘* And peace on earth,’’ suggesting the very opposite of the meaning, 
the sickly quality of the chromatic wind parts in ‘‘ The people that 
walked in darkness,’’ the intrusive viola part in ‘‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,’’ the meaningless filling up of the empty half bar 
before the entry of the unaccompanied voice in ‘‘ He was despised,’’ 
the quite inappropriately graceful embroideries in ‘‘ Who may 
abide ’’—and many more. 

Many musicians other than composers have been led astray into 
thinking that the simplicity of Handel’s harmonic scheme (though 
this is more apparent than real, and is often surprisingly complex in 
unexpected places) demands monster choirs and orchestras. In a 
work such as “‘ Israel in Egypt,’’ a huge choir is justifiable, but to 
employ several thousand voices to sing his light operatic choruses is 
manifestly absurd. The grotesque magnification of the final chorus 
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in ‘‘ Deidamia ’’ was a nightmare as sung by the Festival Choir of 
1926 at the Crystal Palace (to the accompaniment of scale passages 
on the trombones). In fact, it appears that Handel is considered 
incapable of scoring his own works effectively. Surely the masterly 
writing for trombones in “‘ Israel in Egypt,”’ the delicate variety of 
tone-colour in the use of the strings in the Grand Concertos, the 
drums in ‘‘ Semele,’’ the horns in the ‘‘ Water Music ’’ and in many 
other places, should make one pause before assuming that Handel’s 
scores require a wholesale revision before performance. In fine, we 
must return to the music as Handel wrote it in order to rediscover its 
magic and its beauty. As regards his orchestral and chamber music 
there is nothing standing in the way of adequate performance, bnt 
there are several difficulties which have hindered the proper under- 
standing of his operas and oratorios. 

A common criticism levelled against such works as ‘‘ Joshua,”’ 
‘** Solomon,’ ‘‘ Joseph,’’ ete., is that the absurdities of the libretti 
are such as to make a complete performance impossible. This, how- 
ever, does not touch the main issue which, after all, lies in the music 
itself. A good libretto will not make good music, and good music is 
not necessarily spoilt by a bad libretto. No doubt a great deal of 
the oratorio libretti is arrant rubbish, and sentences such as ‘‘ Ah! I 
fear this stranger has trespassed on my unsuspecting bosom ’’ or 
** Grant us aid we don’t deserve ’’ (as the words of a chorus), ‘‘ And 
sympathetic anguish feels,’’ and many others, would have to be 
revised. In reading through the words of the oratorios in cold blood 
(other than ‘‘ Messiah,’’ ‘‘ Oceasional,’’ and ‘‘ Israel in Egypt ’’) it 
seems nothing short of a miracle that Handel should have been 
inspired to write music around them; yet, given the smallest spark 
of human feeling in the text, he managed to fan it into flame and 
light up the dark places. 

Again, we are told that no modern audience would tolerate the 
pettifogging plots and the da capo airs of the operas (if performed 
on the stage), and see the characters repeat their songs with some 
slight variation of gestures. This objection, however, is largely dis- 
counted by the fact that in England, at any rate, not a single one of 
his operas has been put to the test of performance since 1784; it is 
clearly absurd therefore to make this criticism. A work written for 
the stage cannot properly be judged in the study, and until we are 
given an adequate performance, we are in no position to criticise. 

In our time opera has tended more and more towards drama, 
whereas Handel treated it lyrically—i.e., when he desired an intenser 
method of utterance in the course of his plot he rose into song, 
hence the criticism of his operas in the light of present-day taste. 
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Then his ‘‘ Recitativo Secco’’ has been condemned as entirely 
devoid of merit or interest, musical or otherwise. There is a certain 
amount of justice in pronouncing this form of recitative a tiresome 
one with its monotonous musical phraseology, but a good deal depends 
upon performance. Singers tend to drag it out too much, whereas it 
should obviously be treated almost ‘‘ quasi parlante,’’ especially in 
its purely narrative portions. Nevertheless Handel knew when to 
rise to the occasion even here: witness the lovely ‘‘ A virgin shall 
conceive,’’ or ‘‘ Then shall the eyes of the blind ’’ with its tender 
cadences, and, in another vein, the breathless setting of the messenger 
in Alexander Balus with his tidings of woe to Cleopatra, rising up to 
the high G on the word “ sword,’’ or the recitative of Jonathan 
beginning ‘‘ Mysterious are thy ways O Providence ’’ (Alexander 
Balus) with its atmosphere of fanatical Judwism and repulsive 
inhumanity. Perhaps the finest examples of Handel's ‘‘ Recitativo 
Secco ’’ are to be found in his Italian cantatas for one voice and 
instrumental bass—particularly the two ‘‘ Ah! che pur troppo é 
vero ’’ and ‘*‘ Numi ingiusti’’ which are full of lyrical passién and 
deeply expressive. 

A great deal of the intended effect of the oratorios is lost by never 
performing them in their entirety, but only picking out the plums and 
ignoring the rest. Thus, at the Handel Festival, we are given a 
selection of choruses from a miscellany of works and are duly grateful 
for the opportunity of hearing them, but we are never treated to a 
complete performance of even a comparatively short work such as 
‘* Israel in Egypt ’’ and hence have no means of appreciating Handel’s 
monumental feeling for design, which, with the exception of 
Beethoven, no musician before or since has equalled. The general 
musical public would not be slow in appreciating the design of ‘* Israel 
in Egypt ’’ if it was given them whole with its two main pillars of 
realistic narrative and epic narrative approaching closer and closer and 
clashing in the chorus ‘‘ The people shall hear,’’ then opening out 
once more and finally becoming harmoniously fused in the final 
chorus; or the joyous pageantry of ‘‘ Solomon ”’ finding its ultimate 
expression in the chorus ‘‘ Praise the Lord with harp and tongue,”’ 
the glow of which seems to come from the very sun itself, the music 
following being on a purposely lower level of ecstasy ; or the sequential 
treatment of solo and chorus in ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,’’ giving the effect 
of some triumphant procession up a spiral staircase; or the juxtaposi- 
tion of a bizarre, almost grotesque, comedy with the grimmest tragedy 
as in ‘‘ Susanna,’’ where is to be found the most stupendous and awe 
inspiring chorus that Handel ever wrote, together with one in the 
lightest possible spirit of gaiety. That Handel himself freely made 
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selections from his works is given as argument against this assertion of 
unity of design, but it is really only an instance that Handel, like all 
great artists, had to bow to popular opinion and accept its terms or go 
without a hearing. The truth is that this quality of design in music 
is the last to be truly appreciated at its full worth by even the 
keenest lover of music and demands a greater insight and a more 
intelligent imagination than is found in the majority of genuinely 
musical people; indeed, many great composers have been lacking in 
this feeling for design on a grand scale, though their sense of form 
might be above criticism. By way of illustration, I might put forward 
Beethoven’s Bp String Quartet Op. 180 (with its original fugal finale 
which, through hostile criticism, he was compelled to cut out) as the 
greatest example of design ever achieved in instrumental music, and 
mention the Fourth Symphony of Brahms which, though showing a 
strong and masterly form, particularly in the first movement, is funda- 
mentally weak in design ; the four movements appearing as huge blocks 
of concentrated form quite isolated from one another. With Handel, 
this feeling for design on a big scale is always present and is the secret 
of his grip on the minds of those who know him best. His music 
seems to spring from the very forces of Nature and to suggest her 
ordered scheme of things. 

It has been frequently stated that Handel's influence on later music 
has been negligible and that he founded no school and made no 
converts to his style. It is difficult to understand why this opinion 
has held weight. Surely his influence on later composers has been 
immense, not only on points of style but on a broad basis of human 
feeling as expressed in music? Music as an art form had been perfected 
over a hundred years before Handel and Bach by Palestrina, but as 
a vehicle of every shade of human emotion, it can hardly be said to 
have existed. To mention a few of the later composers who have 
been indebted to Handel; first Gluck, whose later operas show unmis- 
takably the influence on them of Handel's ‘‘Tamerlane,’’ ‘‘Orlando,”’ 
‘* Admeto ’’ and “* Hercules."” Then Haydn, whose choral writing 
in the Creation ’’ and Seasons ’’ he admitted himself to be 
entirely based on Handel's. Mozart, though less influenced in spirit, 
falls back on Handel for his material in the ‘‘ Kyrie ’’ of the Requiem 
Mass in which both the theme and counter-theme are practically 
identical with Handel's ‘‘ And with his stripes ’’ and the concluding 
chorus of the Dettingen Anthem ;the general construction of Mozart’s 
chorus following closely to the fugal scheme of ‘‘ And with his 
stripes." But it is in Beethoven, particularly in his later years, that 
Handel’s influence is most marked. In the Mass in D are to be found 
numerous instances of Beethoven's study of ‘‘ Messiah ’’ both in 
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letter and spirit. There is the same invocation of ‘‘ peace on earth *’ 
or a single note, and in the ‘‘ Dona ’’ we find a note for note tran- 
scription of ‘‘ And he shall reign ’’ from the Hallelujah Chorus set 
to the words ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem.’’ A less obvious influence is in 
the ‘‘ Benedictus *’ where the rhythm and cadences recall ‘‘ He shall 
feed His flock,’’ as also does the ‘‘ Gloria dei patris ’’ the “‘Amen.”’ 

The overture ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses ”’ is closely modelled on Handel 
and although the themes of ‘‘ For the Lord God omnipotent ”’ 
(Messiah) and ‘‘ The Lord shall reign,’’ with others, can in common 
with the theme of the trio of the Choral Symphony be traced back 
to the traditional theme ‘‘ Non Nobis,”’ yet it is more probable that 
Beethoven took his theme secondhand from Handel. 

Again there is more than a reminiscence of ‘‘ Lascio chio pianga "’ 
in the theme of the slow movement of the Bp trio Op. 97. These 
points of resemblance however have only a technical interest and 
Beethoven’s admiration went further than a study of Handel's 
thematic material. He himself said on many occasions that it wa; 
Handel's grasp of life and his unerring power of arousing a thrill in the 
mind and of quickening the imagination by the expression of great 
truths in a manner at once simple and inevitable, that brought forth 
his famous utterance ‘‘I would kneel bare-headed by Handel's 


grave.”’ 
O. H. Gorcn. 
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selections from his works is given as argument against this assertion of 
unity of design, but it is really only an instance that Handel, like all 
great artists, had to bow to popular opinion and accept its terms or go 
without a hearing. The truth is that this quality of design in music 
is the last to be truly appreciated at its full worth by even the 
keenest lover of music and demands a greater insight and a more 
intelligent imagination than is found in the majority of genuinely 
musical people; indeed, many great composers have been lacking in 
this feeling for design on a grand scale, though their sense of form 
might be above criticism. By way of illustration, I might put forward 
Beethoven’s Bp String Quartet Op. 180 (with its original fugal finale 
which, through hostile criticism, he was compelled to cut out) as the 
greatest example of design ever achieved in instrumental music, and 
mention the Fourth Symphony of Brahms which, though showing a 
strong and masterly form, particularly in the first movement, is funda- 
mentally weak in design ; the four movements appearing as huge blocks 
of concentrated form quite isolated from one another. With Handel, 
this feeling for design on a big scale is always present and is the secret 
of his grip on the minds of those who know him best. His music 
seems to spring from the very forces of Nature and to suggest her 
ordered scheme of things. 

It has been frequently stated that Handel’s influence on later music 
has been negligible and that he founded no school and made no 
converts to his style. It is difficult to understand why this opinion 
has held weight. Surely his influence on later composers has been 
immense, not only on points of style but on a broad basis of human 
feeling as expressed in music? Music as an art form had been perfected 
over a hundred years before Handel and Bach by Palestrina, but as 
a vehicle of every shade of human emotion, it can hardly be said to 
have existed. To mention a few of the later composers who have 
been indebted to Handel ; first Gluck, whose later operas show unmis- 
takably the influence on them of Handel’s ‘‘Tamerlane,’’ ‘‘Orlando,’’ 
‘* Admeto ’’ and “* Hercules."” Then Haydn, whose choral writing 
in the ‘‘ Creation ’’ and ‘‘ Seasons’ he admitted himself to be 
entirely based on Handel’s. Mozart, though less influenced in spirit, 
falls back on Handel for his material in the ‘‘ Kyrie ’’ of the Requiem 
Mass in which both the theme and counter-theme are practically 
identical with Handel's ‘‘ And with his stripes ’’ and the concluding 
chorus of the Dettingen Anthem ;the general construction of Mozart’s 
chorus following closely to the fugal scheme of ‘“‘ And with his 
stripes.’’ But it is in Beethoven, particularly in his later years, that 
Handel’s influence is most marked. In the Mass in D are to be found 
numerous instances of Beethoven’s study of ‘‘ Messiah ”’ both in 
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letter and spirit. There is the same invocation of ‘* peace on earth "’ 
or « single note, and in the ‘‘ Dona ’’ we find a note for note tran- 
scription of ‘‘ And he shall reign ’’ from the Hallelujah Chorus set 
to the words ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem.’’ A less obvious influence is in 
the ‘‘ Benedictus ’’ where the rhythm and cadences recall ‘‘ He shall 
feed His flock,’’ as also does the ‘‘ Gloria dei patris ’’ the ‘‘Amen.”’ 

The overture ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses ”’ is closely modelled on Handel 
and although the themes of ‘‘ For the Lord God omnipotent ”’ 
(Messiah) and ‘* The Lord shall reign,’’ with others, can in common 
with the theme of the trio of the Choral Symphony be traced back 
to the traditional theme ‘‘ Non Nobis,’ yet it is more probable that 
Beethoven took his theme secondhand from Handel. 

Again there is more than a reminiscence of ‘‘ Lascio chio pianga ”’ 
in the theme of the slow movement of the Bp trio Op. 97. These 
points of resemblance however have only a technical interest and 
Beethoven’s admiration went further than a study of Handel's 
thematic material. He himself said on many occasions that it wa; 
Handel's grasp of life and his unerring power of arousing a thrill in the 
mind and of quickening the imagination by the expression of great 
truths in a manner at once simple and inevitable, that brought forth 
his famous utterance ‘‘I would kneel bare-headed by Handel's 
grave.”’ 

O. H. Goren. 
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CASANOVA AND “DON GIOVANNI ”’ 


A curious piece of evidence bearing upon the much discussed patching 
of the second act of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni ’’ has recently been 
brought to light. Among some papers at Schloss Hirschberg in 
Czecho-Slovakia have been discovered two sheets of paper containing 
what are without question extracts from a scene in the opera. They 
are—also, it seems, without question—in the handwriting of Casanova 
and have been corrected in the same hand. Casanova was an intimate 
friend of da Ponte—they were birds of a feather—and it is known that 
at the time of the first production of ‘‘ Don Giovanni ’’ Casanova was 
in Prague arranging for the publication of his novel ‘‘ Icosameron.’’ 
The first passage consists of two verses :— 


HN solo Don Giovanni 
M’astrinse a mascherarmi, 
Egli di tanti affanni 

E Tunica cagion, 

Io merito perdon 
Colpevole non son... . 


Ei prese i panni miei 

Per bastonar Masetto, 

Con Donna Elvira io fei 

Il solo mio dover. 

Fu tale il suo voler, etc., to Lasciatemi scappar (fugge). 


The second extract, which is on a separate page runs thus :— 


Leporello: Incerto, confuso, 
Scoperto, deluso, 
Difendermi non so, 
Perdon vi chiederd. 


Donna Elvira 
Don Ottavio | 


Zerlina Perdonarsi non si pud. 
Masetto 


Etc. to Leporello: Il Palpitante cuor (fugge). 
Unfortunately Herr Nettl* does not indicate how much is covered 


* The evidence here given is published in the “ Alt-Prager Almanack,”’ 
1927, by Herr Paul Nettl, who, however, draws no Bam 0 from it. My 


attention was called to the matter by Mr. C. B. Old ; 
enough to place the material at my a r C. B. man, who has been kind 
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by the ‘‘etc.”” in each case. But from the quotations given it is 
perfectly clear that these verses are variants of the air sung by 
Leporello immediately after the sextet. They are, moreover, two 
separate variants of this part of the scene, one treating it as a solo 
for Leporello, the other as @ concerted number for all the characters. 
Neither version agrees in the smallest degree with the actual words 
or the poetic form of the air as it stands in the libretto, but they are 
in the same sense, and the second extract shows that Donna Anna 
is not on the stage. It will be remembered that she goes off at the 
end of the sextet in the libretto as we know it. 

The only other thing that seems to be certain about these extracts 
is that they are not merely copies in Casanova’s handwriting of a 
scene from ‘‘ Don Giovanni.’’ He would, indeed, hardly have copied 
them out as pieces of poetry worth recording. Their incompleteness, 
the fact that they are variants of the same scene, and, above all, the 
numerous alterations in the same writing prove that they are sketches 
for a scene in the opera. That they are intended for the ‘* Don 
Giovanni,’’ which we know as Mozart’s, and not for some other 
libretto, can hardly be doubted, since the sense of the words and the 
situation coincide so closely with what stands in the actual score. 

It is clear, then, that Casanova did some work on this scene, and 
it is highly improbable that he made the sketches for his own amuse- 
ment and without any practical purpose. How, then, are we to 
explain this interesting evidence that so great an authority on the 
subject of ‘* Don Giovanni ’’ had a hand in it? 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to review the known 
facts about the composition of the libretto. Da Ponte was extremely 
busy at the time. He had in hand, besides ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” a 
libretto for Salieri and another for Vincente Martini. Martini’s opera 
was produced in Vienna on 1st October, 1787, and da Ponte was in 
Vienna for the performance. He relates in his autobiography that 
he then joined Mozart, who had already gone to Prague, to assist 
at the rehearsals for ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ which was due for production 
on the 29th October. He was, however, able to remain in Prague 
for a fortnight only, as he had to hurry back to Vienna in order to 
complete the libretto of ‘‘ Axur ”’ for Salieri. 

Da Ponte’s other preoccupations have heen held accountable for 
the undoubted muddle, which occurs in the second act of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni ’’ just after the sextet—that is, at the very point where 
these sketches in Casanova’s hand have their place. It has been 
pointed out by Professor Dent,* that in order to shorten the already 


* ** Mozart’s Operas,” p. 248 ff. 
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great length of the opera, Mozart must have decided to run the last 
of the original three acts of the libretto together.t He probably 
decided on this course after the sextet had been finished, for, as it 
stands, this movement has all the characteristics of a finale, and not 
those of an ensemble. It leads up quite naturally to a fall of the 
curtain. In order to continue the scene according to the new plan, 
Leporello’s air was added and Ottavio’s ‘‘ Il mio tesoro *’ was then 
clumsily tacked on with the thread of an absurd piece of recitative, 
the whole scene making a double anti-climax to the sextet. 

If there is anything at all in the new evidence brought to light by 
Herr Nettl, it goes to prove that the change was made within three 
weeks of the date announced for the first performance of the opera. 
There is nothing unlikely in this, since Mozart habitually left the 
work of consigning his music to paper till the last possible moment. 
Indeed, it is confirmed by the stories, exaggerated in legend, of the 
tardy composition of the overture. 
™ I conjecture, therefore, that what happened was as follows. After 
his arrival in Prague Mozart reached the sextet, and decided that 
the length of the opera must be curtailed. He consulted with 
da Ponte, who was much too busy to rewrite the opening of the last 
act and make a respectable join to the sextet. But, whatever sug- 
gestions he may have made, the librettist was called back to Vienna 
and asked his friend, Casanova, to give Mozart any assistance he 
could in the spatch-cocking of the two acts. On this assumption 
Casanova is responsible for the recitative after the sextet, Leporello’s 
air, ‘‘ Ah, piet&, signori miei!’’ and the recitative, which follows it 
and introduces Ottavio’s air, ‘‘ Il mio tesoro.’’ The sketches found 
at Schloss Hirschberg are probably the first drafts for Leporello’s air 
with a variant, in which Casanova plays with the idea of continuing 
the sextet as a quintet (without Donna Anna). Certainly the words 
of Leporello’s air in the score are superior to the draft and show 
considerable skill in the use of internal rhymes. It is tantalising 
that one link in the chain of evidence is missing, for, unless a further 
sketch in Casanova’s hand, which bears a more direct verbal 
resemblance to Leporello’s air, is found, we cannot be sure of our 
ground. Bunt I can see no other explanation of the existence of the 
sketches, which have been discovered at Schloss Hirschberg. At 
least, my theory relieves da Ponte, normally so fine a craftsman, of 
@ part of the responsibility for what is a bad piece of work. 


Hussey. 


¢ The original playbill of a Viennese performance in June, 1788, announces 
that the opera will begin at 5.30 precisely, and will end at 8—rather an 
optimistic caleulation for an opera, which takes, even with cuts, a good 
three hours to perform. 
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THE SALZBURG MOZART-CONGRESS 


Lirt.e attention has been paid by the musical Press of this country 
to the International Mozart Congress (‘‘ Internationale Mozart- 
Tagung "’) which was held at Salzburg from the 8rd to the 7th of 
August under the auspices of the Mozarteum. It was, however, of 
considerable interest not only on account of the excellent programme 
arranged, but as marking the inauguration of a new policy on the 
part of the Salzburg authorities. Salzburg, it appears, is no longer 
content to be a mere place of pilgrimage for the devout Mozartian, but 
is anxious to become an active centre for the study and performance 
of the composer’s music.* This Congress, which it is proposed to 
hold annually, or at least biennially in future, is only one means by 
which it is hoped to achieve this end, but if future meetings maintain 
the level set this year it should prove one of the most effective. A 
summary of the music performed and of the papers read will give the 
best idea of its scope. 


Mosic. 


3 Aug., 9 p.m., in the courtyard of the “‘ Residenz "’: Divertimento 
for 2 oboes, 2 horns and 2 bassoons (K.270), and Serenade for 2 oboes, 
2 clarinets, 2 horns and 2 bassoons (K.388). 

4 Aug., 10 a.m., Opening Ceremony in the Mozarteum: Fantasia 
for a Mechanical Organ (k.608), Sonata for Two Pianos (x.448), ‘‘ Eine 
kleine Freimaurer-Kantate (k.623). 

8 p.m., Chamber Music Concert (Dresden String Quartet; 
Prof. R. Jickel, oboe; Karl Stumvoll, viola): String Quartet in G 
(the first of the Haydn set, k.387), Oboe Quartet (x.370), String 
Quintet in G min. (k.516). 

5 Ang., 8 p.m.. Orchestral Concert (Vienna Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by Robert Heger; Berta Kiurina, soprano; Prof. V. 
Polatschek, clarinet; Prof. R. Jickel, piano): ‘‘ Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik "’ (k.525), Clarinet Concerto (k.622), Theme and Varia- 
tions in D min. from a Divertimento for Strings and Horns (x.384), 
Scena and Rondo for Soprano with PF. obligato, ‘‘ Ch’ io mi scordi 


_ "It has, of course, always been possible to hear Mozart at Salzburg, but 
in recent years the annual festivals, excellent as they have been, have con- 
tributed more to Reinhardt’s glory than to Mozart's, and the Mozarteum 
has had no official connection with them. 
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di te Non temer amato bene (K.505), ‘‘ Haffner Symphony 
(K.385). 

6 Aug., 10.30 a.m., in St. Peter’s Church: Mass in C min. (K.427), 
as completed by Alois Schmitt. 

10.30 p.m., in the restaurant of the Hotel Mirabell, ‘* A Jolly 
Mozart Evening’’: Galimathias musicum (K.32), Musical Joke 
(x.522), The Bandl-Terzett (K.441, given in costume), 5 canons for 
male voices (K.232, 558-561) and 8 songs for soprano (‘* Die Alte,” 
K.517, ‘‘ Der Zauberer,’’ K.472, and ‘‘ Die Verschweigung,’’ K.518). 

7 Aug., 7 p.m., in the Stadttheater: The Marriage of Figaro, in 
German. (Figaro: Richard Mayr; Susanna: Adele Kern; Countess : 
Claire Born; Count: Hans Duhan; Cherubino: Berta Kiurina. Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. Conductor, Robert Heger.) 


Paprrs. 

Dr. Hermann Abert: Mozart and Beethoven (read by Dr. F. Blume); 
Dr. K. G. Fellerer: The Controversy about Mozart's Church Music; 
Dr. J. Leisching: Mozart’s Portraits; Dr. E. Lert: Mozart and the 
Present Day; Dr. A. Orel: Mozart's Place in the History of Culture; 
Dr. O. E. Deutech: On the First Editions of Mozart's Works; Dr. C. 
Schneider: Mozart and the Salzburg Opera of the 18th century—Some 
Problems of Mozart Bibliography (two papers); Dr. Mena Blaschitz: 
Mozart's Handwriting and Sketches, studied in the 60 Salzburg 
fragments; Dr. F. Blume: Six Quartets, recently discovered and 
ascribed to Mozart; Prof. E. Lewicki: The Completion of the C minor 
Mass and the present character of the completing sections; H. von 
Waltershausen: Problems of Staging Mozart's Operas; Dr. P. Nettl: 
Notes on Mozart's Visit to Prague (read by Dr. R. Tenschert). 

One of the most interesting features of the musical part of the 
programme was the opportunity it afforded of hearing several of 
Mozart’s works under something like the conditions for which he wrote 
them. The great C minor Mass was given in the church in which 
it was first produced, and with approximately the same forces as the 
composer had at his disposal; the serenades were played by candle- 
light in the courtyard of the Archbishop’s Palace, and the comic 
canons, the Musical Joke, the Bandl-Terzett, etc., were performed as 
real ‘‘ table-music,’’ amid the clatter of knives and forks. In other 
respects also, the programmes were admirably planned : almost every 
aspect of Mozart’s music was illustrated, nothing absolutely hackneyed 
was included, and the novelties were all worth hearing on their own 
account. Two of these were especially noteworthy. The Galima- 
thias musicum is an extraordinary composition for a boy of 10, even 
if we give the father a share of the credit for the work as we now have 
it. It is a delightful set of little pieces based on popular tunes—the 
last number consisting of variations on the Dutch national song 
“Willem van Nassau ’’—scored for a small chamber orchestra, 
including an obbligato harpsichord. The Masonic Cantata, which falls 
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at the other end of Mozart’s career, is not a composition of any great 
importance, but offers some interesting points of comparison with the 
‘* Magic Flute,’’ and contains two fine recitatives for the tenor. 
There is no space for a detailed criticism of the various perform- 
ances. Nearly all were good and some were very good indeed. The 
Mass, which many consider to be Mozart's finest work for the Church, 
not even excepting the Requiem, made a deep impression on all who 
heard it. Even the completing sections, which have often sounded 
lamentably inferior to the finished movements, seemed on this 
occasion to borrow something of the majesty of the portions which 
surround them. ‘‘ Figaro ’’ received a satisfying, though in no way 
an exceptional performance, its most striking features being the excel- 
lence of the orchestral playing ard the success of a young Salzburg 
singer in the part of Susanna. Richard Mayr’s splendid voice made 
his Figaro a fine thing to listen to, but as soon as one watched him 
on the stage one could not help feeling that he is a little too stolid for 
the part. To turn to the concerts of instrumental music. The string 
tone of the Vienna orchestra and even of the Dresden quartet sounded 
much fuller—if a little rougher—than we are accustomed to in Mozart 
playing in England. On the whole this seemed to be all to the 
good. One clear advantage in the orchestral works was that the wind- 
parts, when merely filling in the harmony, never “* stood out ’’ but 
performed their proper function of supporting or stiffening the main 
structure. The soloists were all of the first rank: a special word of 
praise should be given to Professor Viktor Polatschek who sailed 
through the intricacies of the clarinet concerto with a brilliance that 
recalled Mozart's remark about passage-work ‘‘ flowing like oil,’’ and 
to Heinz and Robert Scholz, two teachers at the Mozarteum, whose 
performance of the glorious sonata for two pianos was one of the out- 
standing features of the festival. The only ground on which one felt 
tempted to quarrel with some of the performances was on the question 
of tempo. This is one of the most difficult problems in Mozart-playing 
and must always be largely a matter of personal taste. But more 
attention ought to be paid to the composer’s own directions. In the 
Mass, Dr. Paumgartner converted the hammer-like blows of the Credo 
(‘‘ allegro maestoso ’’) into an exhilarating but quite inappropriate 
tattoo, whilst, at the chamber musie concert, the slow movement of 
the quintet, marked by Mozart ‘‘ Adagio, ma non troppo,’’ was taken 
at such a funereal pace that it was almost unrecognisable at first. 
Of the papers read, the most brilliant, by common consent, was that 
of Dr. Lert. Dr. Lert, who is at present acting as producer to 
Toscanini at La Scala, Milan, and has already staged a remarkable 
performance of ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,"’ is a wit as well as a master 
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di te Non temer amato bene (K.505), Haffner '’ Symphony 
(K.385). 
6 Aug., 10.30 a.m., in St. Peter’s Church: Mass in C min. (K.427), 
as completed by Alois Schmitt. 
} 10.30 p.m., in the restaurant of the Hotel Mirabell, ‘‘ A Jolly 
Mozart Evening ’’: Galimathias musicum (K.32), Musical Joke 
| (K.522), The Bandl-Terzett (K.441, given in costume), 5 canons for 
male voices (K.232, 558-561) and 3 songs for soprano (‘‘ Die Alte,”’ 
| 


K.517, ‘‘ Der Zauberer,’’ K.472, and ‘‘ Die Verschweigung,’’ K.518). 
| 7 Aug., 7 p.m., in the Stadttheater: The Marriage of Figaro, in 
| German. (Figaro: Richard Mayr; Susanna: Adele Kern; Countess: 
Claire Born; Count: Hans Duhan; Cherubino: Berta Kiurina. Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. Conductor, Robert Heger.) 


PAPERS. 


7 Dr. Hermann Abert: Mozart and Beethoven (read by Dr. ¥. Blume); 
Dr. K. G. Fellerer: The Controversy about Mozart's Church Music; 
Dr. J. Leisching: Mozart's Portraits; Dr. E. Lert: Mozart and the 
: Present Day; Dr. A. Orel: Mozart’s Place in the History of Culture; 
Dr. O. E. Deutech: On the First Editions of Mozart's Works; Dr. C. 
) Schneider: Mozart and the Salzburg Opera of the 18th century—Some 
} Problems of Mozart Bibliography (two papers); Dr. Mena Blaschitz: 
Mozart's Handwriting and Sketches, studied in the 60 Salzburg 
fragments; Dr. F. Blume: Six Quartets, recently discovered and 
ascribed to Mozart; Prof. E. Lewicki: The Completion of the C minor 
Mass and the present character of the completing sections; H. von 
Waltershausen: Problems of Staging Mozart's Operas; Dr. P. Nettl: 

Notes on Mozart’s Visit to Prague (read by Dr. R. Tenschert). 
One of the most interesting features of the musical part of the 
) programme was the opportunity it afforded of hearing several of 
Mozart's works under something like the conditions for which he wrote 
them. The great C minor Mass was given in the church in which 
it was first produced, and with approximately the same forces as the 
composer had at his disposal; the serenades were played by candle- 
light in the courtyard of the Archbishop’s Palace, and the comic 
canons, the Musical Joke, the Bandl-Terzett, etc., were performed as 
iH real ‘‘ table-music,’’ amid the clatter of knives and forks. In other 
respects also, the programmes were admirably planned : almost every 
aspect of Mozart’s music was illustrated, nothing absolutely hackneyed 
was included, and the novelties were all worth hearing on their own 
account. Two of these were especially noteworthy. The Galima- 
thias musicum is an extraordinary composition for a boy of 10, even 
if we give the father a share of the credit for the work as we now have 
it. It is a delightful set of little pieces based on popular tunes—the 
last number consisting of variations on the Dutch national song 
“Willem van Nassau '’—scored for a small chamber orchestra, 
including an obbligato harpsichord. The Masonic Cantata, which falls 
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at the other end of Mozart’s career, is not a composition of any great 
importance, but offers some interesting points of comparison with the 
‘* Magic Flute,’’ and contains two fine recitatives for the tenor. 
There is no space for a detailed criticism of the various perform- 
ances. Nearly all were good and some were very good indeed. The 
Mass, which many consider to be Mozart’s finest work for the Church, 
not even excepting the Requiem, made a deep impression on all who 
heard it. Even the completing sections, which have often sounded 
lamentably inferior to the finished movements, seemed on this 
occasion to borrow something of the majesty of the portions which 
surround them. ‘‘ Figaro ’’ received a satisfying, though in no way 
an exceptional performance, its most striking features being the excel- 
lence of the orchestral playing ard the success of a young Salzburg 
singer in the part of Susanna. Richard Mayr’s splendid voice made 
his Figaro a fine thing to listen to, but as soon as one watched him 
on the stage one could not help feeling that he is a little too stolid for 
the part. To turn to the concerts of instrumental music. The string 
tone of the Vienna orchestra and even of the Dresden quartet sounded 
much fuller—if a little rougher—than we are accustomed to in Mozart 
playing in England. On the whole this seemed to be all to the 
good. One clear advantage in the orchestral works was that the wind- 
parts, when merely filling in the harmony, never ‘* stood out ’’ but 
performed their proper function of supporting or stiffening the main 
structure. The soloists were all of the first rank: a special word of 
praise should be given to Professor Viktor Polatschek who sailed 
through the intricacies of the clarinet concerto with a brilliance that 
recalled Mozart’s remark about passage-work ‘‘ flowing like oil,’’ and 
to Heinz and Robert Scholz, two teachers at the Mozarteum, whose 
performance of the glorious sonata for two pianos was one of the out- 
standing features of the festival. The only ground on which one felt 
tempted to quarrel with some of the performances was on the question 
of tempo. This is one of the most difficult problems in Mozart-playing 
and must always be largely a matter of personal taste. But more 
attention ought to be paid to the composer’s own directions. In the 
Mass, Dr. Paumgartner converted the hammer-like blows of the Credo 
(“‘ allegro maestoso ’’) into an exhilarating but quite inappropriate 
tattoo, whilst, at the chamber music concert, the slow movement of 
the quintet, marked by Mozart ‘‘ Adagio, ma non troppo,’’ was taken 
at such a funereal pace that it was almost unrecognisable at first. 
Of the papers read, the most brilliant, by common consent, was that 
of Dr. Lert. Dr. Lert, who is at present acting as producer to 
Toscanini at La Scala, Milan, and has already staged a remarkable 
performance of ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,”’ is a wit as well as a master 
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of the theatre, and it is hopeless to attempt to summarise bis argu- 
ments in a few words. To all who heard him it will seem a rank 
injustice to say that his chief point was that it is the impersonal 
character of Mozart's music, as contrasted with the subjectivity of the 
Romantic School, which brings him so close to the art of to-day. It 
was interesting to notice, from remarks made by Dr. Lert and echoed 
subsequently by Dr. Waltershausen, that Germany still finds it 
difficult to stomach ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte.’’ The other papers were of a 
more sober character. Dr. Leisching, director of the Landesmuseum 
at Salzburg, spoke with authority on the portraits of Mozart, but 
confined himself chiefly to those in the possession of the Mozart 
Museum at Salzburg. He pleaded for the authenticity of the portrait 
(1768 ?) ascribed to Helbling, although the eyes are of the wrong 
colour, and of the recently-acquired *‘ Mozart, with the diamonJ 
ring ’’ (1774 ?), and put a high value on the well-known portraits by 
Della Croce, Posch and Lange, the latter of which he assigns to the 
year 1790. The newly-found quartets which Dr. Blume discussed are 
preserved only in a set of MS. parts bearing the title “‘ Sei quartetti 
capricciosi, di W. A. Mozart,’’ which first turned up at an auction 
sale in Germany in 1925. If they are Mozart’s work at all they would 
have to be assigned to the period 1760-1770, but they are quite unlike 
anything he is known to have written, and to judge from the move- 
ments played, they are much more likely to have been the work of 
some contemporary composer, possibly of Michael Haydn. Discussing 
the collection of fragmentary compositions by Mozart preserved at 
Salzburg, Dr. Mena Blaschitz showed that Mozart hardly ever made 
rough drafts or sketches for his compositions, and on the question of 
fixing the chronology of these and other undated works, emphasised 
the danger of relying too much on the water-marks and other charac- 
teristics of the paper on which they are written. Dr. Otto Erich 
Deutsch also dealt with bibliographical problems in a valuable paper 
on the first editions of Mozart’s works. He showed how little atten- 
tion had yet been paid to these, in spite of the fact that they are 
of the greatest importance for the text of compositions of which no 
autograph or early transcript has been preserved. The other papers 
were all of interest, but as an indication of the sort of problems that 
are now engaging Mozart criticism the above bald summaries must 
suffice. 

One interesting statement was made in the course of a discussion. 
The speaker, who had been collecting statistics relating to broadcast 
musi¢, asserted that during the first six months of the present year, 
which included the Beethoven centenary celebrations, Mozart heade:l 
the list with at least 25 per cent. more performances than any other 
composer. 

C. B. Oupman. 
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REGISTER OF BOOKS ON MUSIC 


THe following list contains a selection of recent books on music. The place of 
publication has not been added to the publisher's name if the former is the 
— of the country or the latter is very well known, and the date of publication 


otherwise stated, is 1927. 


All prices quoted are net, and in the 


case of foreign books the price mentioned is that at which the cheapest 
edition can, or could, be purchased in the country in which the book is 
published. At the present rates of exchange (Aug. 25) ten dollars = £2 1s. 2d. ; 
ten French francs = 1s. 7d.; ten Swiss francs = 7s. 1id.; ten Germans 
marks = 9s. 10d.; ten lire = 2s. 3d.; ten Spanish pesetas = 6s. 11d.; ten Dutch 


florins 
kroner = Ils. 


American Indians. Densmore, F.: 
The American Indians and their Music. 

. 143. Woman's Press: New York. 
2$§. 

Bach. Bachfeiey in der Thomas- 
hivche zu Leipzig, Sonnabend den 
25. Juni 1927 und Sonntag den 26. Juni 
1927. Bach-Fest-Buch. pp. 44. 
Breitkopf. 2M. 

Neue Bachgesellschaft . . . 16. 
Deutsches Bachfest, Minchen. Vom 28. 
bis 31. Mai 1927. Bach-Fest-Buch. 
pp. 48. Breitkopf. 1M. 20. 

Beethoven. A /a memoria de Ludwig 
van Beethoven. En commemoracion 
del 1, centenario de su muerte 26 de 
marzo de 1927. Ofrecido por la 
Comision del Monumento a Beethoven 
en Mexico. illus. pp. 48. Agencia 
Duems: Berlin. 2 M. 50. 

Becker, C. H.: Zu Beethovens hun- 
devtstem Todestag. Rede. pp. 24. 
Quelle & Meyer: Leipzig. 1 M. 

Botstiber, H.: Beethoven im Alitag. 
Ein Beitrag zur Jahrhundertfeier. 
illus. pp. 84. Wiener Philharmonische 
Verlag. 2M. 50. 

Festschrift zur Beethoven-Zentenar- 
feier, Wien 26. bis 31. Marz 1927, den 
Mitgliedern des Musikhistorischen 
Kongresses tiberreicht von der Leiten- 
den Kommission der D.T.O. Heraus- 
gegeben mit Férderung des Festaus- 
schusses. pe. Se xvi. Universal-Ed. : 
Vienna. ([Beihefte der Denkmaler der 
Tonkunst in Oesterreich. Bd. 14.) 

Kittner, Marie: Beethoven und sein 
Aufenthalt in Baden bei Wien. illus. 

. 39. Verein Niederésterreichische 

desfreude Baden. 35 gi. 

Koch, M.: Beethoven, der Kampfer. 
Gedenk-und Mahnrede bei der Beet- 
hoven-Feier der Breslauer Sdnger- 
schaft ‘Leopoldina.” pp. 43. H. 
Beyer & Séhne : 1M. 


1és. 5d.; ten Norwegian kroner = 10s. 8d.; ten Swedish or Danish 


Ley, S.: Beethoven als Freund dev 
Familie Wegeler-von Breuning. Nach 
den Familien-Sammlungen und Erinne- 
a herausgegeben. illus. pp. 262. 
F. Cohen: Bonn. 18 M. 

Ludwig vanBeethoven zum Gedéchinis. 
(Eine Wiirdigung Beethovens durch 
seine Zeitgenossen Franz Grillparzer 
und Clemens Brentano.) pp. 8. 
& Schneider: Nuremberg. 
20 pf. 

Lux, J. A.: Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Sein Leben und Schaffen. illus. pp. 343. 
Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft. [Ap- 
parently issued only to members of 
the publishing society.) 

Griesbacher, P.: Gilocken- 
musik. Ein Buch fiir Glockenexperten 
und Glockenfreunde,mit Einleitung zur 
Glockenpriifung. illus. pp. viii. 222. 
A. Coppenrath: Regensburg. 7 M. 

Bibliography. Sejr, E. ed.: Stats- 
biblioteket i Aarhus. Faghataloger. 4. 
Musik. Musikteori og Musikhistorie. 
Biografi. pp. 34. Statsbiblioteket : 
Aarhus. 50 Ore. 

Stahl, W.: Musik-Bicher der 
Liibecker Stadtbibliothek. pp. 42. 
Liibecker Stadtbibliothek. 75 pf. 

Biography. Meyer, W.: Charakter- 
bilder grosser Tonmeister. Bd. 2. illus. 
pp. iv. 243. Velhagen & Klasing: 
Bielefeld. 5 M. [This volume de 
with Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Weber and Rossini.} 

Vatielli, F.: Arte e vila 
musicale a Bologna. Studi e 
vol. 1. pp. xii. 260. N, 
Bologna. 25 L. 

Borodin. Abraham, G. E. H.: 
Borodin, the Composer and his Music. 
illus. pp. 205. W. Reeves. 6/-. 

Bruckner. Auer, M.: Anton Bruck- 
ner als Kirchenmusiker. if? 225. G. 
Bosse: Regensburg. 3M. 
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Klose, F.: Meine Lehrjahre bei 
Bruckner. Erinnerungen uud Betrach- 
tungen. pp. x. 479. G. Bosse: 
Regensburg. 6M. 

hamber Music. Hoffmann, H.: 
Die norddeutsche Triosonate des Kreises 
um Johann Gottlieb Graun und Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach. pp. 188. W.G. 
Miihlau: Kiel. 3M. [A Kiel Philo- 
sophical Dissertation of 1924. Repro- 
duced from MS.]} 

Chamber Music. See also under 
Prague. 

Chopin. Peréswict-Soltan, S., ed. : 
Listy. Fryderyka Chopina do Jana 
Bialoblockizgo. Wydawnicto Zwiazku 
narodowego milodziez akademickiej : 
Warsaw, 1926. [13 hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Chopin from the years 
1824-27, addressed to his friend Jan 
Bialoblocki.]} 

Church Music. Der Evangelische 
Kirchensangverein fiir Woairttemberg, 
1877-1927. Festschrift, herausgegeben 
vom . . . Kirchensangverein, etc. 
illus. pp. 121. Fileischhauer and 
Spohn: Stuttgart. 2M. 

Lightwood, J. T.: Methodist Music 
in the Eighteenth Century. pp. 56. 
Epworth Press. 1/-. 

Newton, J.: Church Music Reform. 
pp. 43. Heffer: Cambridge. 1/- 

Concerto. Engel H.: Die Entwick- 
lung des deutschen Klavierkonzertes von 
Mozart bis Liszt. Mit einem Noten- 
anhang: Notenbeispiele. pp. vii. 271. 
110. Breitkopf. 12 M. 50. 

Counterpoint. Pearce, C. W.: 
Students’ Counterpoint. [Revised ed.] 
pp. 93. Winthrop Rogers, Hawkes. 
5/-. 

Kitson, C. H.: Counterpoint for 
Beginners. Oxford University Press. 
4/6. 

Dance. Merian W.: Der Tanz in 
den deutschen Tabuiaturbiichern. Mit 
thematischen Verzeichnissen, Beispie- 
len zur Intervolationspraxis und einer 
Studie tiber die Anfange des Klavier- 
stils. pp. v. 315. Breitkopf. 12M. 

De y. Arconada, M.: A tornoa 


Debussy. Espasa-Calpe: Madrid. 
5 ptas. 
Jardillier, R.: Pelleas. pp. 140. 


C. Aveline. 20 fr. 
moderne. 
Directories. The Directory of the 
British Music Industries, 1927. pp. 655. 
Federation of British Music Industries. 


Drum. Knauer, H.: Schule far 
Trommel. Besonders zum Selbstun- 
terricht bearbeitet. pp. 55. M. Biering: 


Leipzig. 2M. 
Ear Training. Reuter, F.: Zur 
Methodik der Gchiriibungen und des 


{La Musique 


Musikdiktats. pp. 15. C. F. Kahnt: 
Leipzig. 50 pf. 

Eberl. Ewens, F. J.: Anton Eberl. 
Ein Beitrag zur Musikgeschichte in 
Wien um 1800. pp. 124. W. Limpert: 
Dresden. 1M. 50. [With a thematic 
catalogue of Eberl’s works. Eber! is 
now chiefly remembered as the real 
author of a number of compositions 
published under Mozart’s name. His 
Op. 1 was actually issued as ‘‘ Mozart’s 
Last Grand Sonata.’’} 

Educational. Hoppe, A.: Musikun- 
terricht. Richtlinien fiir den Musik- 
unterricht in Volksschulen, etc. 
pp. 20. F. Mahnke: Verden-Aller. 
30 pf 

Jeuckens, R.: Musikalische Bildung, 
besonders der oberen Klassen hoherer 
Lehranstalten. pp. iii. 128. G. D. 
Baedeker: Essen. 3 M. 60. 

Paccagnella, E.: Umanizziamo l’in- 
segnamento della musica! pp. 16. 
Rivista nuova didattica e pedagogica 
musicale: Milan. 

Papers and Proceedings of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association Annual 
Meeting, Rochester, N.Y., Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1926. pp. 294. Hartford, 
Conn. 2§. 

Faure. Koecliin, C.: Gabriel Faure. 
pp. 233. F. Alcan. 15-fr. 

Flute. Fitzgibbon, H. M.: A Supple- 
mental Guide to the Best Flute Music of 
all kinds. ff. iii. 37. The Author: 
Greystones ; H. Reeves : London, 1926. 
2/6. (Supplementing the guide issued 
in 1922.) 

Form. Leichtentritt, H.: Musika- 
lische Formenlehre. [3rd ed., enlarged.) 
pp. xviii. 464. Breitkopf. 10M. 

French Music. Werner, T. W.: 
Musik in Frankreich. illus. pp. 148. 
F. Hirt: Breslau. 3M. 50. [‘‘ Jeder- 
manns Biicherei.’’} 

German Music. Benz, R.: Die 
Stunde der deutschen Musik. vol. 2. 
Die Stunde des Widerklanges. pp. v. 
526. E. Diederichs: Jena. 13 M. 

Guilbert. Guilbert, Yvette: La 
Chanson de ma vie. B. Grasset. 12 fr. 

Handel. Handei-Opern-Festspiele, 
Gottingen 1927, Ejinfiihrungen in die 
Handelopern. Vollstandige Spielver- 
zeichnisse. Herausgegeben von der 
Leitung der Handel - Festspiel - 
Gemeinde. illus. pp. 28. W. H. 
Lange: Gottingen. 60 pf. 

Harmony. Bumcke,G.: Harmonie- 
lehre. 2 Auflage. pp. vi. 283. 
C. Merseburger: Leipzig. 7 M. 

Heinze, L., and Osburg, W.: 
Theoretisch-praktische Harmonielehre 
. . » Neubearbeitet von W. Osburg. 
22. Auflage. pp.iv. 204. H. Handel: 
Breslau 2M. 80. 
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Kitson, C. H.: Elementary Harmony. 
[Newed.] pp. 94. Oxf. Univ. Press. 


10/6. 

Haydn. Pohl, C. F.: Joseph Haydn. 
Unter Benutzung von C. F. Pohls 
hinterlassenen Materialien weiterge- 
fiihrt von Hugo Botstiber. Bd. 3. 
pp. xii. 440. Breitkopf. 12 M. 50. 


' [The long awaited completion of the 


standard biography. The first two 
vols., which carried the story of 
Haydn's life down to the year 1790, 
were published respectively in 1875 
and 1882. They have now been re- 
issued by Breitkopf in a uniform 
binding.) 

Instruments. Prestini, G.: Notizie 
intorno alla storia degli strumenti a 
fiato in legno. Ad uso delle scuole e 
licei musicali. pp. 69. F. Bongiovanni : 
Bologna, 1926. 

Teuchert, E., and Haupt, E. W.: 
Musik-Instrumente in Wort und Bild. 
Tl. 2. Holzblasinstrumente. [2nd ed.) 
illus. pp. vii. 100. Breitkopf. 3 M. 
{The 2nd ed. of Tl. 1 was published in 
1924.) 

Jazz. Mendl, R.W.S.: The Appeal 
of Jazz. pp. 187. P. Allan. 6/-. 

ewish Music. Ssabanejew, L.: 
Die nationale judische Schule in der 
Musik. [German trans. by W. Tisch.) 
pp. 25. Universal-Ed.: Vienna. 

Logroscino. Prota-Giurleo, U.: 
Nicola Logroscino, ‘‘il dio dell’ opera 
buffa.”” La vita e le opere. pp. 86. 
The Author: Naples (Piazza S. Do- 
menico Maggiore, 12), 1926. 

Marcello. Marcello, Benedetto: J/ 
Teatro alla Moda. A cura di Alberto 
d’ Angeli. Bottega di Poesia: Milan. 
10 L. [A new edition of Marcelio’s 
famous satire upon the conventional 
Italian opera, t published about 
1720.) 

. Calero, José: Breves 
estudios musicales. pp. 194. The 
Author: La Habana, 1926. 

Howard, Esme J.: Music in the 
Poets. An anthology ... With an 
intro. by I. J. Paderewski. pp. 190. 
Duckworth. 

Jaell, Marie: La Main et la pensée 
musicale. pp. viii. 64. Presses Uni- 
versitaires de la France. 10 fr. 

Musik in Volk, Schule und Kirche. 
Vortrage der 5. Reichsschulmusik- 
woche in Darmstadt [11-16 Oct., 1926). 
Herausgegeben vom Zentralinstitut 
fiir Erziehung und Unterricht, Berlin. 
pp. viii. 227. Quelle & Meyer: Leipzig. 
8 M. 60. 

Prime-Stevenson, E.: Long-haired 
Topas. Old chapters from twenty-five 
years of music criticism. The Author; 
The Italian Press: Florence. 


Slezak, L.: Der Wortbruch. pp. 285. 
E. Rowohlt: Berlin. 4M. [Humorous 
anecdotes, reminiscences, etc., by the 
well-known Austrian tenor.] 

Wilson, Katharine M.: Mint Sauce: 
being essays chiefly on music, to en- 
lighten the ignorant and amuse the 
enlightened. pp. vii. 206. Peter 
Davies. 5/-. 

Moniuszko. Opiénski, H.: Stanislaw 
Moniuszko (1819-1872). Zycie i dziela. 
pp. 446. Nakladem Wydawnietwa 
Polskiego: Lwéw-Poznin, 1924. 

Mozart. Gebhardi, O.: Die Zauber- 
flite—ein modernes Mysterium. 2 Au- 
flage. pp. 23. Renatus-Verlag: Lorch, 
Wurttemberg. 49 pf. 

Keller, O.: Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. Bibliographie und Ikono- 
gvaphie, etc. pp. x. 274. Gebriider 
Paetel: Berlin. 

Tiersot, J.: Don Juan. Etude his- 
torique et critique. Analyse musicale. 
pp. 230. P. Mellottée. 12 fr. 

Ziegler, L.: Meditation aber Don 
Giovanni. pp. 31. Horen-Verlag: 
Berlin-Grunewald. 12 M. 

Mozart. See also under Wagner. 

Musical Profession. Keussler, G.von: 
Die Berufsehre des Musikers. pp. 23. 
Kistner & Siegel. 1 M. 

Matzke, H.: Musikékonomik und 
Musikpolitik. Grundziige einer Musik- 
wirtschaftslehre. Ein Versuch. pp. 91. 
Quader “ Verlag”: Breslau. 4M. 

Roll of the Union of Graduates in 
Music,1927. pp.110. Murdoch. 3/-. 

Music Libraries. Wallace, Ruth, ed. : 
The Cave and Treatment of Music ina 
Library. pp. 76. American Library 
Association: Chicago. 75c. [Deals 
chiefly with the cataloguing and classifi- 
cation of music and musical literature.) 

Notation. Wolf, J.: Musikalische 
Schrifttafein. Fiir den Unterricht in 
die Notationskunde. (2nd ed., un- 
altered. )pp. viii. pl. 100. Kistner and 
Siegel, 1927. 18 M. 

Opera. Dandelot, A.: L*£volution 
de la musique de thédtre depuis Meyer- 
beer jusqu’a nos jours. pp. 204. 
Flammarion. 7 fr. 50. 

Eisenmann, A.: Das grosse Opern- 
buch, [10th and thousand.)) 
pp. viii. 434. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt: Stuttgart. 8 M. 

Melitz, L.: Fiihver durch die Opern. 
{Revised ed.) illus. Globus-Verlag: 
Betlin. 2M. 50. 

Nani, M. M.: Ji teatro “ La Fenice.” 
Note storiche e artistiche. Industrie 
poligrafiche Venete: Venice. 50 L. 

Rabich, E.: Die Entwicklung der 
Oper. pp. 80. H. Beyer & Sohne: 
Langensalza, 1926. 2M.20. (Musi- 
kalisches Magazin. Heft 72.) 
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Orchestra. Der Ovchester-Musiker 
im Urteil beriihmter Dirigenten. Her- 
ausgegeben vom Deutschen Musiker- 
Verband, Berlin. pp. 88. Deutscher 
Musiker-Verband: Berlin. 1M. 

Orchestration. Evans, Edwin, sen. : 
Method of Instrumentation. vol. 2. 
Wood, Brass and Drums. pp. xiv. 101. 
W. Reeves. 

Organ. Schweitzer, A.: Deutsche 
und franzésische Orgelbaukunst und 
Orgelkunst 1906. Nachwort iiber den 
gegenwartigen Stand der Frage des 
Orgelbaues 1927. [2nd impression.) 
pp. iii. 73. Breitkopf. 2M. 50. 

Tootell, G.: How to Play the Cinema 
Organ pp. 114. Paxton. 4/-. 

Westerby, H.: The Complete Organ 
Recitalist, British and American. 
pp. ix. 410. xxxii. Musical Opinion. 
12/6. 

Pearce, C. W.: The Evolution of the 
Pedal Organ, and matters connected 
therewith. ‘‘ Musical Opinion.” 2/-. 

Piano. Nalder, L. M.: The Modern 
Piano. pp. 192. Musical Opinion. 
4-. 

Neupert, H.: Vom Musikstab zum 
modernen Klavier. Ein Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Klavierinstrumente. 
(@nd ed.) illus. pp. 51. Jj. C. 
Neupert: Bamberg, 1926. 1M. 

Pestalozzi, A.: Bewegungsphiloso- 
phische Voraussetzungen zur technischen 
BSeherrschung der Musikinstrumente 
wnd des Gesangs und der Weg sie zu 
erreichen. Mit besonderer Bertick- 
sichtigung der Klaviertechnik. pp. 75. 
Trowitzsch & Sohn: Berlin. 2M. 85. 

Pracher, M.: Das erfolgreiche Kla- 
vier-Studium. Ein Wegweiser fiir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schiiler. pp. 68. 
A. Adam: Garmisch, 1926. 1M. 50. 

Piano. See also under Concerto. 

Plainsong. Arnold, J. H.: Plain- 
song Accompaniment. With a preface 
by Geoffrey Shaw. pp. xv. 175. 
Milford. 12/6. 

Polish Music. Bernacki, L.: Teatr, 
dramat i muzyka za Stanislawa Augusta, 
[Theatre, drama and music in the time 
of King Stanislas Augustus, 1732—98.] 
2 vol. Zaklad Narodowy imienia 
Ossolifiskich : Lwéw, 1925. 

Prague. Prochdzka, Baron R.: Der 
Kammermusikverein in Prag. Denk- 
schrift zur fiinfzigjahrigen Griindungs- 
feier. pp. 92. Prager Kammer- 
musikverein, 1926. 

Primitive Music. Kirby, P. R.: 
Some Problems of Primitive Harmony 
and Polyphony, with special reference 
to Bantu practice. [pp. 20.) _ S. 
African Assoc. for the Advancement 
of Science : Johannesburg ; H. Reeves: 
London, 1926. 2/-. [Reprinted from 


the ‘South African Journal of 
Science ”’ for Dec., 1926.] 

Psychology. Landry, L.: La Sen- 
sibilité musicale, ses éléments, sa forma- 
tion. Alcan. 25 fr. 

Schoen, M., ed.: The Effects of 
Music. A series of essays, edited by 
Max Schoen. pp. ix. 273. Kegan 
Paul. See Article, p. 394. 

Ramult. Miiller, E. H.: Ludwig 
von Ramuli und seine Oper “ Der 
verzauberte Ring.”” pp. 89. Zeit- 
Verlag: Dresden. 3 M. 

School Music. Vandevere, J. Lilian: 
The Toy Symphony Orchestra: its 
organization and training. pp. 22. 
C. C. Birchard: Boston, New York; 
H. Darewski: London, 1927. 

Whittaker, W. G.: Class Singing. 
pp. 136. Milford. 3/6. [Oxford 
Musical Essays.) 

Schubart. Hesse, H., and Isenberg, 
K., ed.: Chr. Fr. Daniel Schubart 
{1739-81}. Dokumente seines Lebens. 
Herausgegeben von H. Hesse und 
K. Isenberg. pp. 187. S. Fischer: 
Berlin. 2M. 5v. 

Schubert. Kd6ltzsch, H.: Franz 
Schubert in seinen Klaviersonaten. 
pp. viii. 182. Breitkopf. 6 M. 

Sea Shanties. Smith, C. Fox: 4 
Book of Shanties. pp. 93. Methuen. 
6/- 


Stockhausen. Wirth, geb. Stock- 
hausen, Julia: Julius Stockhausen, der 
Sanger des deutschen Liedes. Nach 
Dokumenten seiner Zeit dargestellt. 
illus. pp. vii. 537. Englert & Schlosser : 
Frankfort. 14 M. 

Strauss. Steinitzer, M.: Richard 
Strauss. Biographie. 17. und 18. 
Tausend. pp. 296. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt: Stuttgart. 9 M. 

Stravinsky. Casella, A.: Igor 
Strawinski. Formiggini. 

Symphony. Porte, J. F.: Famous 
Symphonies : how to understand them. 
pp. 168. W. Reeves. 4/6. 

Telemann. Seiffert, M.: G. Ph. 
Telemann, musique de table. pp. 27. 
Breitkopf. 3M. [Denkmialer deutscher 
Tonkunst. Beiheft 2.) 

Tonality. Eidenbenz, R.: Dur- und 
Moll-Problem und Erweiterung der 
Tonalitat. pp. iii. 91. O. Fiissli: 
Zurich. 4M. 

Trompette Marine. Garnault, P.: 
La Trompetie marine. illus. pp. 39. 
The Author: Nice (10 Rue Caffarelli) ; 
H. Reeves: London 1926. 7/6. 

Troubadours. Angles, H.: Les 
Melodies del Trobador Cuivaut Riquier. 
pp. 78. 1926. (An offprint from 
“Estudios Universitaris Catalans,” 
vol. xi.] 

Tschaikovsky. Stein, R. H.: 
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Tschaihowskij. pp. xix. 508. Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt: Stuttgart. 14 M. 
[Klassiker der Musik.] 

Verdi. Briefe. Herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von Franz Werfel. Ubersetzt 
von Paul Stefan. pp. 392. P. 
Zsolnay : Vienna. 

V Achron, J.: Uber die 
Auffiihrung der chr tisch Tonleit 
auf der Violine. pp. 14. Universal- 
Ed.: Vienna, 1926. 1M. 

Voice. Engel, E.: Stimmbildungs- 
lehre. - by F. E. Engel. 2nd. ed. 

illus. pp.ix.137. E. Weise: 
Dresden. 4 M. 

Molinie, J.: Laryngologie et chant. 
Presses Universitaires de France. 12 fr. 

Reinecke, W.: Praktischer Leitfaden 
der Gesangspadagogik, etc. pp. 148. 
Dérfling & Franke: Leipsig. 6 M. 

Thausing, A.: Die Sdangerstimme. 
Ibre Beschaffenheit und Entstehung, 
ihre Bildung und ihr Verlust. [2nd 
ed., revised.) illus. pp. xii. 200. 
Cotta: Stuttgart. 7M. 

Thooris Van Borre, A.: Le Chant 
humain. pp. 276. A. Legrand. 30 fr. 

Wagner. Die bayerischen Staats- 
theater. Wagner- undMozart-Festspiele, 
Miinchen, 1927. Herausgegeben von 
der General-Direktion der bayerischen 
Staatstheater. (Ed. by A. Bauckner.] 
illus. pp. 124. G. Hirths Verlag 
Nachf.: Munich. 2 M. 

Daube, O.: Parsifal. Einfiihrung 
in das Biihnenweihfestspiel Richard 


Wagners. 35. C. Giessel: Bay- 


Lippert, Richard Wagners Ver- 
bannung und Riickkehy, 1849-1862. 
Mit unver6ffentlichten Briefen und 
Aktenstiicken. illus. pp. 263. P. Aretz: 
Dresden. 14 M. 

Puttkamer, A. von: 50 Jahre Bay- 
veuth. illus. pp. 192. Schlieffen- 
Verlag: Berlin. 8 M. 50. 

Wild, F.: Das Handbuch 3 Fest- 
spielbesucher. _ (88rd__ year. 


Weber. Hirschberg, L.: Religuien- 
schrein des Meisters Cari Maria von 
Weber, in seinem hundertsten Todes- 
jahr aufgestelit. pp. xvii. 166. Morawe 
and Scheffelt: Berlin. 24 M. 

Whythorne. Warlock, Peter : Thomas 
Whythorne. An unknown Elizabethan 
—— pp.11. Oxford University 


Wolf. Werner, H., ed.: Hugo Wolf 
und der Wiener akademische agner- 
Verein. Mit Briefen des Meisters an 

hérige des Vereines und diesem 
tehende Persdnlichkeiten, etc. 
illus. pp. 156. G. Bosse: Regensburg. 


2M. 50. 

Hansch, R.: Dev Lieder- 
meister Carl Friedrich Ziliner [1800- 
1860). Eine Darstellung seines Leben 
und Wirkens nach Briefen und zeit- 
genossischen Quellen. illus. pp. 151. 
W. Limpert: Dresden. 

Cc. B. O. 
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Catalogue of the King’s Music Library. By W. Barelay Squire. 
Part I. The Handel Manuscripts. British Museum. pp. xi, 143, 
and five illustrations. 15s. net. 

This is the first volume of a complete catalogue of the King’s Music 
Library deposited on permanent loan in the British Museum. The 
second volume will contain manuscripts other than Handel's, and the 
third the printed books. The illustrations include the fine portrait 
belonging to the Earl of Malmesbury ang two manuscript pages half 
a century apart in point of time. More than half the book is occupied 
by the autographs; the rest by copies, among which are the Aylesford 
MSS., presented by the compiler, and pasticcios. The references 
throughout are to the folio of the MS. and the page of the 
Handelgesellschaft volume. The deviations are many, and that they 
are not more is a fine testimony to the accuracy of a publication the 
sources of which could be examined only on short visits. The labour 
of making this book may be gauged by taking Chrysander’s facsimile 
of the ‘* Messiah "’ and going through the references, which occupy 
only half a page out of the whole. The book is indispensable for 
scholars and of great use to conductors. 

A. H. F. 8. 


A Biographical dictionary of Old English Music. By Jeffrey Pulver. 
Kegan, Paul and Curwen. 25s. net. 

A dictionary has its uses. It has, too, its abuses. Not the least of 
these is the treatment it gets at the hands of a reviewer. The large 
tome is dismissed in a paragraph, the labour of years receives an 
amount of notice quite incommensurate to its worth. But the case 
of the reviewer who thus deals with the volume has some call to 
attention. Who, but a reviewer, is expected to ‘‘ read ’’ a dictionary? 
Is not the book expressly meant to be opened here and there, at 
random for amusement and interest, in definite places for information ? 
Can the thought of settling down at the first entry under ‘‘A’’ with the 
firm intent of continuing steadily until the last entry under ‘‘ Z ”’ has 
been digested, can such a thought be faced with equanimity? All 
that a conscientious reviewer can himself hope to do, or be expected 
by others to do, is to take some of the entries that he may have some 
knowledge of and criticise them, or take some others of which he has 
no depth of knowledge and compare with what Eitner, Ambros or 
Combarieu have said. Mr. Pulver’s extensive work stands the test 
very well. The style of writing is concise, informative without being 
either dry or conversational. The labour of writing and preparing for 
the press a volume of this kind must have been immense. All the 


entries seem to have been adequatel : 
are both good quately documented. Print and paper 
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Music, classical, romantic and modern. By Eaglefield Hull. J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book claims to ‘‘ present a bird's-eye view of the whole range 
of present-day music,’’ indeed a stupendous task for any one writer 
to accomplish in the extended manner that this author has employed. 
Within four hundred or so pages music from Monteverdi to the latest 
things in German, French and American composition is discussed. It 
is, in the nature of things, rather touch and go, since there is not 
much space, even in a large book like this, for so huge a stretch of 
musical history. The author deals at varying length with modern 
composers, and it would seem that in them his most lively interest 
resides. His opinions are stated with some force and not all readers 
will agree with what is said here about those moderns whose fame is 
already hotly canvassed. He is not always quite exact. Surely 
Maurice Ravel’s ‘‘ Daphnis et Chloé "’ was written as a ballet? In 
that case the description, a ‘‘ choreographic symphony . . . 
(arranged as a ballet for Diaghilef),’’ though stressing the undoubtedly 
symphonic character of ‘‘ Daphnis et Chloé,”’ is not wholly trust- 
worthy. Again on page 277 a musical example is given, placed in the 
midst of remarks on Satie’s art which ‘‘ moves outside the pale of 
tonality and rhythm.’’ But the example comes from the introduction 
to Ravel’s first opera, ‘‘ L’heure espagnole.’’ This may, of course, be 
simply an error in making up the book, the sort of thing to be put 
right in a later edition. 


Borodin, the man and his music. By Gerald FE. H. Abraham. 
William Reeves. 6s. net. 

This is a plain, straightforward account of Borodin’s life, to which 
is added a discussion of his works. In the last chapter, ‘‘ Borodin's 
position in art,’’ the author attempts some real criticism of his subject. 
This is the most original part of the book. The author boldly claims 
for Borodin the curious place of ‘* the supreme justification of the 
amateur in music.’’ Certainly Borodin was a more successful amateur 
than Mussorgsky, though a less gifted imaginative artist. Mussorgsky 
thought finely, but, for all that is said nowadays about his supremely 
powerful musical instinct, he was lamed by lack of technical 
ability. Borodin, with a weaker power of imagination, was yet too 
‘ good a scientist to be content with fuddling his harmony, counter- 
4 point, orchestration, knowledge of musical form. As they all did 
“4 —those Five—Borodin owed much to Rimsky-Korsakov, the bug- 
bear of present champions of Mussorgsky. It is pleasant to find 
that the author of this book does not animadvert against that finest 
musician of the Five, though Rimsky-Korsakov’s example and advice 


must have had a great effect on the eventual form of Borodin’ 
The book lacks an index. e n’s works 


The Appeal of Jazz. By R. W 8. Mendl. Philip Allan. 6s. net. 

The author of this arresting little book has attacked a problem whose 
considered discussion has long been overdue. Jazz has not only 
_, come to stay,’” as is often said, it has been with us for so long that 
its effects should by now be apparent. There are those who stil] insist 
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on ignoring it. There are those who still consider its influence baneful, 
or imagine that it is made up solely of noises which are so disgusting 
as to be pesitively harmful to the ears, and even to the morals, of 
the hearers. Though for that matter it is the rhythm of jazz which such 
persons look on as subversive to law and order, thereby claiming for 
the art of organised sound an influence the strength of which was 
unguessed at even by musicians themselves. In this book these 
questions are gone into in detail and an attempt is made to find a 
solution. The author is very just in his appreciation of light music, 
all the more so since he approaches the subject from the angle of 
** good '* music. His analysis of jazz as not a matter of rhythm but 
of orchestration is interesting and justifiable. It is “‘ ragtime *’ which 
started the insistence on using broken rhythms. Jazz is the form of 
orchestration which is best suited to this style of musical utterance, 
a style which itself is better suited to instrumental than to vocal 
expression. The author also goes into the question of arranging the 
** classics '’ for performance*by jazz orchestras, often in altered time 
or in rag rhythm. There is no index. 
Sc. G. 


The Conduct of Public Worship. Rev. Dennis Jones. Heffer. 2s. 6d. 

The Precentor of Trinity, Cambridge, speaks winged words, and 
knows his job which is, here, to show, without much technical 
apparatus, how bad speakers—in which category we must reluctantly 
class 90 per cent. of the clergy of the Church of Engiand—can reform 
their bad habits. The only thing with which we disagree is his warning 
that good readers and good reading in church are distinct matters, 
wherein his judgment seems to have been warped by certain teachers 
of elocution, who are also readers in church (the present reviewer has 
in his mind, perhaps, the same doleful object-lesson as the author). 
There was an occasion on which, instead of an organ recital 
in Worcester Cathedral, a distinguished actress recited passages front 
the Old Testament, so that everyone present desired to hear more. 
It was not that she used a church as opposed to a stage style, it was 
that she had technique and knew how to apply it with style. 


Singer's French. May Laird-Brown. J. M. Dent. 5s. 

his is a very good book for its purpose—indeed, for more than its 
purpose. It sets out to teach those who know very little French 
how to sing as if they knew more, and those who know how to speak 
French a little will find from this book how much more there is to 
learn than is found in the ordinary grammar, or taught by the ordinary 
teacher. True he who would learn from this book must master the 
phonetic signs—and, by the way, we might suggest that this table, 
printed on page 119, should more fitly be printed on page 1. Without 
it not even the introduction can be understood. The musical examples 
are well chosen to exemplify the peculiar difficulties of singing in 
French. The book also indicates clearly that current Parisian spoken 
French, with its exaggeratedly broad ‘‘ a’’ and its throaty guttural ‘‘r’’ 
sounds, is not the French that is best followed on the stage or in the 
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concert hall. The abridged grammar for singers should be undoubtedly 
useful, and the examples are all chosen from operatic or song 
literature. There are no learners and very few teachers who will not 


find this book useful. 
8. W. 


Lyrics from old song books. Collected and edited by Edmonstone 
Duncan. Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 


Music in the poets. An anthology by Esme J. Howard. Duckworth. 
6s. net. 

There are two ways of gathering together the poetry which music 
uses. These two books give examples of each method. The compiler 
of the first anthology has taken as his field of choice all the lines that 
have ever been set to music. ‘‘All of them have been sung at one 
time or another,’’ he says in the preface. The range, therefore, is 
large and the book is a fat one. Mr. Howard has gone on a different 
tack, sailing round other coasts, gathering in the many lovely things 
that have been said about music by English-speaking poets, where 
music has been the cause of exquisite utterance in words. He does 
not of necessity choose words that have been the cause of accompanying 
music. His volume is slim, but we own to a predilection in its favour. 
In Mr. Duncan's anthology the reader may rely on finding all the best 
things that have ever heen sung. In Mr. Howard's he will find many 
a curious and beautiful thing that is fine enough to remain as it is, 
unaided by the ministrations of a sister art. 

Sc. G. 


The Rudiments of Music. By Orlando A. Mansfield. Paxton. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

This is just the book for those people to have by them who say they 
do not understand what is written about music because they do not 
know the technical terms. It gives facts but not reasons, concrete 
but not abstract. It says what a ‘‘ tonic ’’ is, but does not attempt 
(very properly) ‘* tonality.”’ It would be improved by (1) a fuller 
index, (2) a bibliography and (3) clearer numbering for rules and 
examples (the figures for both are from the same font). 

A. H. F. 8. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. May, 1927. 

In a paper on “* Die musikalischen Beziehungen zwischen Leipzig 
und der Oberlausitz,’’ Herr Gondolatsch (of Gérlitz) contributes an 
exhaustive catalogue and study of musicians from a certain number 
of small towns in this especial neighbourhood who appear in the 
register of Leipzig University between the fifteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The article has an interest more local than general, though 
it is undoubtedly such researches as this that prepare the ground for 
the musical historian. The article by Kathi Meyer on the Géttingen 
musician, Joseph Martin Kraus, goes a little further afield. Kraus 
(b. Miltenberg am Main, 1756, d. Stockholm, 1792) held court 
appointments in Sweden and travelled in the King’s suite over Europe, 
visiting England, France and Italy. This article prints some interest- 
ing and lively letters showing Kraus’ dealings with musical and literary 
problems of his time. Herr Hohenemser, whose biographical study 
of Cherubini appeared in 1918, discusses some problems raised in the 
later book on Cherubini by Herr Schemann (Stuttgart, 1925). Dr. 
Einstein describes the musical congress at Vienna. Among the book 
reviews is one on a new Alessandro Scarlatti biography by Ullise Prota- 
Gieurleo, a small book on the family and birthplace of the composer 
which will serve as a footnote to Prof. Dent’s book (Arnold, 1905). 


June-July, 1927. (Double number.) 

Herr Fritz Hoégler contributes an article on Zarlino in which he 
puts in a plea for a fresh edition of Zarlino’s writings furnished with 
adequate notes and critical matter. The article goes deeply into the 
question of Zarlino’s worth both as mathematician and artist. Herr 
Paul Nettl, writing on Giovanni Battista Buonamente (seventeenth 
century Italian, spent some years in Austria), claims for him an 
important place in the history of German instrumental music because 
of the influence which his Italian methods of composition and 
instrumentation had upon German musicians. In an interesting and 
informative article on Philip Martin (the Filippo Martino mentioned 
in Eitner) Herr Hans Neemann brings proofs of the date (within three 
years) of the publication at Augsburg of this lutenist’s Six Trios. 
The article goes on to discuss these trios, and is fully illustrated by 
musical examnples. Herr Wilhelm Heinitz contributes a technical 
paper on the dynamics of musical expression as studied by means of 
gramophone records. There is a communication from Herr Albert 
Wellek on the first Colour-tone Congress held at Hamburg in March 
last. 


Musikblatter des Anbruch. April, 1927. 

A paper on Armenian Folk Music by Herr Alois Melichar describes 
a journey undertaken by the writer and gives examples of the melodies 
which he gathered together. Herr Erwin Felber contributes an article 
in which the well-worn subject of the relation between the three 
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protagonists in concert-giving: the player, the composer and the 
listener, is once more gone into. ‘“* If we wish to strengthen our 
hopelessly debilitated concert organisation we must support not only 
those undertakings which evince live ideas and feelings for the art 
A but also the finest artists, not those all-too-perfectly-drilled 
technicians (both male and female) of the pianoforte, of stringed 
instruments, of the Jarynx who seek to enlarge the number of their 
pupils by means of the concert-platform.’’ Two “ Kinstlerhoro- 
skope "’ ¥ Alban Berg and Arnold Schénberg) have amusing drawings 
and much incomprehensibly serious letter-press. The number includes 
the usua! features: book reviews, concert notices and interesting 
personalia of Viennese composers. 


De Muziek. May, 1927. 

Dr. K. FP. B. Kempers contributes a learned paper on the sixteenth 
century Swiss composer, Ludwig Senfl. (In Riemann he is called a 
German compoeer, but he was born in Zurich and Dr. Kempers justly 
talks of hica as a Swiss.) Senfi, although not a Protestant, was the 
one composer above all others whom Luther felt for. Dr. Kemper 
describes MSS. by Senfi (in his possession) which show the curious 
fact that Senfl endeavoured to solve the problem of the use of popular 
tongue in church music by definitely composing to Latin and German 
texts which were sung simultaneously, i.e., the tenor part having the 
cantus firmus in German while the three other voices embroider it in 
Latin. Heer Zagwijn has a short paper on Music and Anthroposophie, 
dealing with the theories of Rudolf Steiner. 

June, 1927. 

M. van den Borren writes on ‘‘An unknown Spanish composer, Juan 
Pujol,’’ whose works have lately been brought to light by the research 
of Pater Higini Anglés. Pujol lived from ca. 1578-1626, finishing 
his career as maestro di cappella at Barcelona. Heer Karel 
Mengelberg discusses the cultura] value of choral singing. The article 
is of some interest as showing the present state of choral societies in 
Germany. 

July, 1927. 

Dr. Karl Nef writes on an obscure Swiss composer, Henricus 
Albicastro, who lived during the eighteenth century in Holland and 
who, this writer thinks, may be the same as a certain Johann Hendrik 
Weysenbergh whose name (the surname is a near translation into 
Dutch of Albicastro) is found on the register of Leiden University in 
1686. The editor has some sharp things to say in reviewing the 
American impression of the Dutch critic, Arntzenius. 


Musica d’Oggi. March, 1927. 

There is an account of the new opera, “ Basi e Bote,’’ by Pick- 
Mangiagalli, which had its first performance in Rome this spring. 
Sig. Andrea Della Corte contributes a short paper on Beethoven. The 
article, *‘ Cristoforo Colombo ispiratore di musicisti,"’ by Sig. 
de Angelis, seems in some ways unnecessary. Such a mere descriptive 
catalogue of works written on the explorer can only be of interest if 
done from a purely literary point of view, as an excuse for stringing 
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together some pretty witticisms or poking a little harmless fun. What 
possible advantage can be obtained, even by the musical historian, 
from reading a string of paragraphs about obscure operas and 
performances whose theme happened to be the doings of Columbus? 
April, 1927. 

PA short notice by Sig. Gaultiero Petrucci on Liszt and Berlioz gives 
details of the personal relations of the two men, Berlioz carried away 
by Liszt the pianist and critical of Liszt the composer; the other man, 
as ever, generous in friendship and ready to help in getting Berlioz 
a hearing. 

June, 1927. ; 

Sig. Ettore Romagnoli continues his researches into the ‘‘ Musa 
Romanesca.”’ giving interesting musical examples. The rest of the 
number is taken up by a ‘‘ Lettera dalla Germania,’’ contributed by 
Alfred Briiggemann, which includes an account of Krenek’s jazz 
opera, Jonny spielt auf.’’ 


July, 1927. 

There is a useful article in this number by Sig. Guido Bustico on 
the Italian composer, Ferdinando Guiseppe Bertoni (1725-1813). 
Bertoni followed Galuppi as maestro di cappella at 8. Marco in 
Venice, and was, besides, the composer of a large amount of church 
music, of 44 operas, and much more, now forgotten. There is an 
article on the present state of music in Russia. 


Il Pianoforte. May-June, 1927. 

This double number is given up to articles dealing with Italian opera. 
There are some very interesting illustrations of stage settings from 
Chiarini to Bakst, with an attendant article on modern operatic 
scenery by Sig. Mario Soldati, as well as one dealing with another 
aspect of the same subject by Sig. Fausto Torrefranca. Another article 
of importance is that in which Sig. Calcaterra discusses opera libretti 
from Rinuccini’s ‘‘ Dafne *’ (Peri, 1597) to Boito’s ‘‘ Nerone.’’ There 
is a scholarly article by Sig. Pannain on nineteenth century Italian 
opera, and another by Sig. Gentili on Stradella’s opera, ‘‘ La forza 
dell’amore paterno,’’ which has recently been rediscovered (Burney 
knew of it) in a private collection that has passed into the possession 
of the National Library at Turin. 

July, 1927. 

Tn a study of Tommaso Traetta (b. Naples, 1727, d. Venice, 1779) 
Sig. Damerini speaks of this opera writer as ‘‘ an Italian precursor 
of Gluck.’’ Sig. Roncaglia writes pleasantly on Beethoven and how 
he employed musical forms for the expression of his personal, spiritual 
experiences. Sig. Guido Pannain contributes a study of the modern 
Italian composer, Vittorio Gui. ’ 

Sc. G. 
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The following abbreviations are used: Au[gener], Ch[ester], Cr[amer], 
E{ikin], Gu[rney], J. illiams], O.U.P. [Oxford niversity Press}, 
Ptaxton), W. Rfogers], Y.B.P. [Year Book Press). 


Songs. 

One of the most remarkable examples that Holland has brought 
forth during the century, as far as music is concerned, is Bernard 
van Dieren. He has studied science, written a book on the sculptor 
Epstein, been musical correspondent for one of the finest European 
dailies, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, composed a number of 
things in a manner which, if the songs here under consideration 
(O.U.P.) are typical, show him to be a thoroughly Dutch musician 
in his eclecticism, his calm, impassive way of pursuing a musical 
idea, his feeling for solid construction. Perhaps Holland has given 
him more, for in at least two of the songs (Landor’s ** Mild is the 
parting year,’’ and Heine’s ‘* Der Asra *’) there is much of the manner 
of Diepenbrock’s last period. 

Serge Prckoviev gives the impression of allowing himself to say more 
than van Dieren, an ingenuous lack of caution as compared to a greater 
concentration. Five songs (Gu.) here mentioned were composed when 
Prokoviev was twenty-four. They are for high voice, they are difficult. 
They contain moments of beauty, of ingenuity, of both together. The 
English words are poorly strung together (the poems themselves are 
curious things), and we must own to difficulty in judging these songs 
through having no knowledge of Russian. ‘“‘ The sorcerer ’’ should 
sound well. 

The twelve books of Shakespeare songs which Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco has written (Ch.) are a simpler matter than the foregoing. 
On the whole the English is worthily dealt with (books 7-12 under 
review). To combine the six short songs from “‘ Lear ’’ into one 
movement is a good plan and the result is successful. 

E. J. Mceran is ‘* Two Songs ”’ from A. E. Housman’s *‘ Shropshire 
Lad ’’ (W.R.) has published settings that ought to be heard and should 
attract singers. The music is of a charm, difficult neither for singer or 
hearer, showing how firmly the feeling for country still holds this 
composer. Two songs by Rebecca Clarke (W.R.) deserve attention, 
for this is a composer who is not in the habit of Jetting thoughtless 
work appear. ‘‘ The seal-man ”’ is a fine experiment, but it is difficult 
to imagine what sort of a singer could cope with its bare passion, 
alternating with passionate, quiet insistence. Ruth Draper would 
recite it well. ‘‘ June twilight ’’ is more within the ordinary singer's 
grasp. The words of this, too, are by Masefield and the music, full 
of harmonic colour, flows delightfully from key to key.’’ ‘‘ Four 
Hebrew Songs ’’ by 8. Alman (W.R.) would sing well. They need a 
watchful accompanist. They compare favourably with the Jewish 
songs of Milhaud, and are worth close study. 

“The oak tree bough ’’ (Cr.) is already known to concert 
through the perfect agency of Mr. Plunket Greene, and both he and 
the composer, Edward C. Bairstow, are to be congratulated on each 
other. e song is well put together and simple. Much depends on a 
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singer who has a light touch, and a player as supple. Frederick Keel’s 
‘* When icicles hang by the wall "’ (Cr.) is pleasant and offends against 
no canons of good taste. David Cleghorn Thomson's setting of the 
fine Ben Jonson ‘‘ Noble nature "’ (Cr.) is good, worthy of the poem, 
though there is a sameness about the rhythm which nears triteness. 
Peter Warlock cannct compose a song that is uninteresting. Some- 
times it is merely a prettiness that pleases, often it is more than just 
that. The three under notice here (W.R.) are not of his best. 
Possibly they were thrown off as antidote to too deep delving into the 
mysteries of lute tablature. ‘‘ The countryman ”’ and the French 
‘Nol’ are charming. The same composer has issued (0.U.P.) 
three books of Elizabethan songs which are the best publication of 
that kind so far available. Scholarship does not intrude, but the 
preface shows what care and knowledge have gone to the preparation 
of this edition. The print and general turn-out are excellent. 
The songs are scored from the original parts for four stringed 
instruments and a short score is printed below. In another category 
are the ‘‘ Five Dibden airs’’ arranged for voice and_ pianoforte 
by Kobert Chignell (W.R.), good songs, dealt with — brought 
up to date but not ill-treated. The same may well be said of Alfred 
Reynold’s arrangement of another Dibdin song, ‘‘ Ye gloomy 
thoughts "’ (El.), and of Eric Thiman’s treatment of the carol, ‘‘ I 
saw three ships *’ (Au.). 

Three songs (Au.) by D. M. Stewart show that there are still song 
writers who, content to be unpretentious, yet escape dullness. 
‘Through the fields ’’ and ‘‘ Our Nell’’ are both good to sing. 
** Phantoms ’’ attempts more, is more involved, and needs careful 
treatment from the singer. Dennis Arundell’s setting of A. P. 
Herbert's ‘‘ It may be life ’’ is a comic song. But not too comic. 
It is the sort of music that Miss Clarice Mayne or Miss Maisie Gay 
could deal with and make acceptable. But both of those artists would 
need words less self-consciously ‘“‘ servant-girl '’ than these to make 
a song out of it at all. As far as music is concerned, give us, rather, 
the liveliness and grace of Rodgers or Gershwin. 

Helen Fothergill has done the difficult task of providing music to 
a sonnet fairly well. She is to be congratulated on the choice of such 
exquisite words as ‘* When faded are the chaplets woven of May ’’ by 
George Moore. But her music (Au.) is hardly worthy. 

Seven unison songs (O.U.P.) by Robin Milford (from a children’s 
operetta ‘‘ The Shoemaker ’’) look good and make one want to see the 
complete work from which they come. These songs are good school 
stuff. The same can be said of Moeran’s arrangement of ‘‘ The jolly 
earter '’ (O.U.P.) and of Peter Warlock’s ‘“‘ The birds ’’ (J.W.). In 
the ‘* Old master series’? (O.U.P.) arrangements of Purcell by 
Whittaker and Walker are admirable for schools. 

, Mention must be made of a new edition (O.U.P.) of ‘‘ songs for all 
singers,’’ *‘ The Oxford Library of Standard Songs.’’ The series is 
under the editorship of Steuart Wilson. To quote from the prospectus : 
Features of this edition are ‘‘ New and better translations, Easy but 
scholarly accompaniments, Tonic sol-fa on all copies, Accurate text 
and notes on the songs, Clear printing and attractive covers, The 
reasonable price of 1s. 6d.’’ It all sounds very promising, and the 
first fifteen songs that have reached us fill the bill very fairly. The 
tonic sol-fa makes the page, as is always the case, look ugly. But 
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it is pleasant to get Prof. Dent's translation of ‘‘ O Isis and Osiris.’’ 
The songs are sewn down the back, another good point. 


Pianoforte. 
Stravinsky's ‘‘ Sérémade en la’’ (Edition Russe de musique, 


Hawkes) is dated 1925, and is in four movements. It is angular music 
and, as in much of Stravinsky’s latest work, the guiding idea is hard 
to apprehend. For the pianist many a nice problem is posed. 
Angular, too, is Karel Mengelberg in his ‘‘ I divertimenti '’ (0.U.P.), 
but there the guiding principle is perfectly obvious. The whole set 
of three movements is, in fact, a little too obvious, but there are 
pleasant things to be found. Arthur Lourié’s “‘ Piano gosse "’ 
(presumably ‘* The piano brat ’’) is a suite of seven pieces with such 
arresting titles as ‘‘ The devil marries off his daughters,’’ ‘‘ The 
werewolf ’’ (Gu.), all very difficult to play and follow, amusing to 
work one’s way through. Arthur Benjamin's “* Suite for piano " 
ae got was heard in London some months ago. It contains a good 
eal of brilliant writing for the instrument, and alternates between 
harmonic and melodie structure that is now of the most modern, now 
of the simplest. A ‘‘ Fantasie Sonata "’ by Roy Agnew (Au.) is, as 
regards brilliance of style, in this same class, though since the moye- 
ments are linked the work runs the risk of too unrelieved a heaviness 
of texture. 

A series of ‘‘ Folk dances of the world,’’ issued by O.U.P., is 
attractive. Turina’s arrangement of two from Spain are delightful. 
Howells contributes two arrangements from England, and Moeran 
one from Ireland, and the last is notably simple and effective. From 
the same firm there is the ‘‘ Oxford piano series,’’ graded pieces which 
should find a place in school programmes. Among them there may 
be noted ‘‘ Six duettinos "’ by Ernest Walker, the upper part for the 
pupil, something more enlivening lower down for the teacher. Also 
Thomas Wood's ‘* In a quiet country,’’ a suite for a fairly advanced 
pupil. The whole series is worth the attention of teachers. 

rom Richard H. Walthew nothing but the best workmanship is 
to be expected. In the pianoforte suite, ‘‘The masqueraders "’ 
(Au.), he has succeeded in doing a good many pleasant things without 
employing an overwhelming number of technical devices. It is the 
sort of music which is interesting for the learner. Kenneth Wright 
uses more colours. His ‘* Fantasy pictures from a pantomime ”’ 
(W.R.) is in the style of Grovlez, with something of that composer's 
charming use of simple rhythm and changing harmonies. D. M. 
Stewart writes pleasant Schumannesque music in ‘‘A merry concert”’ 
and ‘* Magic of night ’’ (Au.) which does not ask much of the player. 
Joseph Holbrooke in ‘‘ Ballade No. I’* (P.) taxes the performer's 
powers to greater length, with much chordal work, florid work for 
the right hand and cadenza passages, all very interesting to play 
through. Stuart Archer contrives, in his ‘‘ First étude ’’ (P.), to say 
nothing and to say it spiritedly. Frank Bridge's three pieces, 
** Hidden fires,’’ ‘‘ Canzonetta,’’ “‘ Graziella '’ (W.R.), have a certain 
grace of execution, though often somewhat too involved for such slight 
thoughts as they embody. 

W. T. Walton has made an arrangement for pianoforte duet of his 
own orchestral overture, ‘‘ Portsmouth Point "’ (0.U.P.). As a work 
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this overture is very good, undoubtedly one of the best things he has 
done and one of the most interesting orchestral works that has 
appeared in England during the past decade. One is thankful for 
something so lively, frankly gay, not at all ponderous. It is 
Stravinsky's ‘‘ Pulcinella in the English manner. 

Bernard van Dieren’s Netherlands melodies (a set of twelve short 
pieces) are unintelligible as settings of known tunes, though attractive 
enough as studies in the placing of strange chords side by side. But 
after having heard Dutch boys and girls sing, for instance, number 
eleven of this set, gaily in fields or trains, van Dieren’s seems an 
awkward elaboration of a charming, simple thing. 


Arrangements of Organ Works for the Pianoforte. 

The whole question of arrangements of organ works is too large and 
too hotly canvassed to be gone into here. It would be best to take 
it for granted that Messrs. Walter Rummel and Gerrard Williams 
have satisfied themselves as to the rightness and wrongness of the 
question, and then to see how they have done their work. Two pieces 
have been taken by Gerrard Williams, the Prelude and the Fugue in 
G major by J. 8. Bach (O.U.P.), and certainly for care in arrange- 
ment and simplicity he comes off better than Walter Rummel. This 
latter arranger has to his count fourteen choral preludes of J. 8. Bach 
and seven choral preludes and a partita by Bach's forerunners and 
contemporaries (Ch.). It is, apart from their worth as pianoforte 
pieces, interesting to meet with these last choral preludes. But 
Walter Rummel is not content merely to arrange the organ works so 
that they fa!l easily under the pianist’s fingers. He must needs double 
parts to make them sound organistic.’’ 


String Orchestra. 

Peter Warlock has done notable work in transcribing the lovely 
** Lachrimae "' of Dowland, and in setting forth the whole in a 
scholarly edition, excellently got up by the O.U.P. The exquisite short 
movements must come as a grateful boon to societies of string players. 
Warlock is responsible also (with aid in technicalities of string playing 
by André Mangeot) for the transcription of Purcell’s three, four and 
five-part Fantasias for strings (Curwen). We may quote from the 
preface: “‘ The quality of his music reveals Purcell as a man of 
genius far above his age.’’ It is this very quality which will make 
these fantasias the delight of some, the despair of others. The 
playing of them will call for a high degree of concentrated study. 

In the death of Purcell Warren some loss was sustained by English 
music. Too early for any certainty of attainment there yet was 
promise, and in ‘* Variations of an original theme “’ (Cr.) there can 
be seen on what sure premises was built the prophesy of this young 
man’s future worth. These variations are finely felt movements, the 
fruit of a fresh intelligence and an alert mind. Mr. Thomas Dunhill 
as discussed the work in his article in Music anp Lerrers, October, 

A ** Suite in D minor "’ for oboe and strings by Robin Milford 
(O.U.P.) should be interesting to work at. It is pleasantly unexpected 
in its modulations and has a nice “‘ air ’’ to end with. From the same 
firm there is a “‘ Pastorale and bourée ”’ for strings by Alfred M. Wall 
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(O.U.P.) which should make excellent fun for schools orchestras of 
good calibre. O.U.P. also publishes a series of transcriptions and 
arrangements (by Warlock, Rootham, Whittaker and others) of old 
scores, all very useful volumes, the very life-blood of orchestral 
societies who have only ‘* occasional ’’ wind or none at all. 


Solo Instruments and Pianoforte. 
Charles Wood found time in his busy life for an immense amount 


of composition. Very little of it was of any but a high order of work- 
manship. Musical thought, with him, naturally fell into graceful 
curves and classical lines, and in the two works before us (Y.B.P.) 
there is nothing that is not finely done. The Violin Sonata in A major 
is in three short linked movements. Further, there are two Irish 
dances for violin and pianoforte. W. H. Reed's Sonata for viola and 
pianoforte (Au.) is a soundly-constructed work, harmonically pleasant, 
melodically rather tame. The viola part (the sonata is dedicated to 
Lionel Tertis) is full of interesting difficulties. Norman Peterkin has 
written a sonata (O.U.P.) for *‘ violin or oboe ’’ and pianoforte. This 
seems curious, the tone of the two being so different that the substitu- 
tion of one for the other should alter the whole flavour of the thing. 
The sonata is blamelessly charming; since the composer agrees, oboe 
players are recommended to add it to their scant stock. A four- 
movement violin sonata by T. Haigh (P.) calls for mention. It is an 
extended work and one over which the composer has taken evident 
care in construction. Its idiom is one that has already been much used 
and so it is not possible to say that the work poses any new problems. 
But the writing is sincere and full of feeling. 

Among violin music suitable for school purposes there are five 
excellent short pieces by Evan Marsden (Au.) and, more advanced, 
“* Two sketches '’ by Joseph Hathaway. School musicians will find 
useful material in three pieces by Alexander Gifford and a Lament 
and Gigue by B. Burrows, all for viola and pianoforte (Au.). These 
help to fill a gap in school music. 


Organ Music. 
enry G. Ley has edited a Largo and Fugue by William Russell 


(presumably the ‘‘ Russel, William II,’’ mentioned by Eitner as 
organist of St. Mary Aldermanbury, the Foundling Hospital and more). 
This music is good solid stuff, well-sounding on a large instrument 
but not unsuited to a country church. Dr. Ley’s editing of J. 8. 
Bach’s choral prelude, ‘‘ Wachet auf,’’ is very properly confined to 
phrasing and pedal-footing. (Y.B.P. both.) The same may be said 
of Stuart Archer's ** arrangements *’ of a Rondo by C. P. E. Bach and 
the Adagio from the C major Fantasia and Fugue by J. 8. Bach (P.), 
though it is difficult to realise the necessity for either arranging or 
editing music which a good organist will naturally play well, and a 
bad one, be he never so much guided by signs “A signals, will as 
surely bungle. The case is different with ancient music that is only 
to be found on the MS. shelves of libraries. Such a piece is an 
amusing little Introduction and Toccata by William Walond (assistant 
organist of the Music Room in Oxford in the eighteenth century) which 
Mr. Harry Hall has unearthed and arranged (Cr.). 


Sc. G. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Recent Publications Specially Recommended 


(H.M.V.) Mendelssohn: Hear my 
Prayer, sang by Master E. Lough and 
the Choir of the Temple Church.—No 
record issued since the gramophone 
was invented has run so freely over 
the world as this. It is in some re- 
spects the loveliest piece of vocal 
recording that has ever been effected. 
As an example of a boy's singing it is 
uniquely beautiful. People have done 
well to take it so generously, and their 
acceptance shows that all types «i 
music lovers appreciate peitection in 
performance, whether or no the piece 
of music happens to be what they 
particularly like. For some weeks it 
was difficult to obtain a copy of Hear 
my Prayer, owing to the increasing 
demand; and the Gramophone Com- 
pany had to reserve about a dozen 
presses for the sole occupation of pro- 
ducing copies 

(H.M.V.) Wagner: Mastersingers, 
chorus, “Awake, the day is ap- 
proaching.”” The Berlin State Opera 
House Chorus sing this familiar num- 
ber in a spirited manner and with full, 
rich tone. 

(Columbia) Wagner: Overture, Fiy- 
ing Dutchman. Bruno Walter, con- 
ducting the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gives the most forceful and 
spacious rendering of the storm music 
that one may desire. The recording 
is splendid 

(National Gramophonic Society, 
58, Frith St., London, W. 1) Mozart: 
Symphony in C (Kéchel No. 200). A 
symphony written by Mozart at the 
age of eighteen is something of a 
novelty. The present performance is 
by the N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, 
André Mangeot conducting. The 
records are well worth buying, if only 
for the delightful minuet, in which 
movement the horn is exquisite. 

(N.G.S.) Corelli: Concerto for Christ- 
mas Night, published 1712. Fo1 
musicians who cherish music in its 
very purest forms. One of the move- 
ments of this concerto is a Pastoral, of 
the kind which became conventionally 
expressive of Christmas in Italy in the 
seventeenth century. Handel incor- 
porated it in his Messiah, writing the 
Pastoral Symphony.” 

(H.M.V.) Elgar: Symphony in E flat, 
No. 2. The second Elgar symphony 
was first recorded some years ago. 
The new recording, designed partly in 
honour of the composer's seventieth 


birthday, brings this great work into 
the list of “ electrical records.” Elgar 
is again the conductor. 

(Parlophone) Wagner: Valkyrie, 
“Wotan’s Farewell and the Fire 
Music.” A good interpretation by 
Siegfried Wagner, imaginative and 
vigorous. The orchestra is that of 
the Berlin State Opera House. 

(Parlophone) Beethoven: Concerto 
in G, No. 4, Piano and Orchestra— 
Karol Szreter and the Symphony 
Orchestra. As regards both perform- 
ance and recording this is a most 
praiseworthy piece of work. In the 
slow movement, where strings and 
piano alone play, the balance is ideal, 
and the two bodies of tone have 
absolute “reality.” Nothing issued 
by the Companies to mark the 
Beethoven Centenary given 
musicians more pleasure than this 
Parlophone. 

(Parlophone) Chopin: Ballade in A 
flat, Op. 47—George Bertram. 

(Parlophone) Handel: Sonata for 
Harpsichord and Viol da Gamba— 
Anna Linde and Paul Griimmer. 

(H.M.V.) Sors: Theme varié, for the 
guitar—Andrés Segovia. Amateurs 
who have never heard the Spanish 
guitar played by a Spanish virtuoso, 
may procure this record in the certain 
knowledge that it will give them a 
new delight. 

(H.M.V.) Bach : Sarabande, from one 
of the Partitas—Rachmaninoff. 

(N.G.S.) Bax: Quintet for Oboe and 
Strings. The oboe player is Leon 
Goossens. The music is the modern 
romantic, serious, beautiful and very 
earnest. 

(Columbia) Darius Milhaud: Le 
Printemps, solo for violin and piano, 
played by Josef Szigeti, the gifted 
Hungarian violinist, who works so 
well to popularise the music of the 
new school of composers. 

(Columbia) Mozart: String Quartet 
in D minor (1783)—the Léner Quartet. 

(Columbia) Dennis Noble, singing 
The Muleteer of Malaga; Cecil Sher- 
wood, singing the ‘‘ Colma il tuo cor” 
from Boito’s Mefistofele; and (this 
being the perfect ormance of the 
song) Carlo Galeffi singing Gounod’s 
Even bravest hearts may swell. 

(—H.M.V.) Evel tney, singi 
Caller Herrin’ Anne Tinursheld, 
Fauré’s Clair de Lune. ac 
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Complete Electric Recording of 


By Principals, Chorus and Orchestra of 


BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 


NEDDA - . - MIRIAM LICETTE 
(COLUMBINE, Act 2) 

CANIO FRANK MULLINGS 
Act 2) 

TONIO - - HAROLD WILLIAMS 
(TADDEO, Act 2) 

PEPPE - - HEDDLE NASH 
(HARLEQUIN, Act 2) 

SILVIO - - - - DENNIS NOBLE 

Catan OF THE B.N.O.C, 


Complete in 12 Records, 3s. each. Actually 
Recorded in the Scala Theatre, London, and 
Conducted by EUGENE GOOSSENS, Senr. 


IN ART ALBUM - - 36s. 


Complete Catalogue of Columbia “ \ew Process” Records, post /ree, 
COLUMBIA, 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, Londen, EC, 1. 
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Che Mcottish Musical 
Magasine. 


ESTABLISHED Sept., 1919. 


Monthly, price 4d. ; 4/6 per annum, 
post free. 
The only Musical Journal published in 
Scotland. 
Send Five Penny Stamps for Specimen Copy. 


See the April and June Numbers for 
important and authoritative articles 
on “‘ Burns and Old Song Books,”’ and 
the April Number for “ An Anniver- 
sary Note on Neil Gow (1727-1807),” 


No lover of Scottish Song and Dance 
Tunes,can afford toignore these issues 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW. 
Address: THE EDITOR, 
74, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


The British Musician 


(Established in Birmingham, January, 1926.) 
(Edited by SYDNEY GREW.) 
MONTHLY, 6d. 


*,.. lively musical magazine.’ (*R. C.,' in The Daily 
Mail, Fe 4th, 1927.) 
*... healthy, upstanding youngster.’ (Scottish 


“A. K.." Daily News, March 6th, 1926. 
“The journal is well produced, and Mr. Grew's name is 
& guarantee as to musico-literary quality.’ (Musical 
Times, February, 1936.) 
* Although we are not yet far advanced in 1926, it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to count this new enterprise 
as the most important event of the year.’ (The Gramo- 


ne, March, 1926.) 

It is pleasant to wel & new periodical which is 
not only well written, well produced, and well printed 
bat which shows, by its incidenta) references and 

uotations, that ite editor and contributors know some- 
t ing of the differences between good poetry and bad.’ 

*S.P.W.,’ in Poetry, July, 1926.) 

It contains so much valuable material that is not 
readily accessible in other forms that many readers 
will wish to keep their copies and ask at the end of the 
year foran index. . . The magazine is well printed on 
smooth paper that makes it easy reading for the eye; 
the excellence of its matter makes it no less pleasing to 
the mind of the reader,’ (The Times Literary Suppile- 
ment, February 18th, 1926.) 

‘The British Musician’ may be obtained of any news- 
agent or musical establishment ; or of the Secretary as 
follows; Single copies, Thd. post free; Annual Subse: ip- 
A specimen copy will be supplied on 
receipt of lid. in stampa, 

Address for ali communications: EDITORIAL OFFICE, 


53, BarclayRoad, Warley Woods, Birmingham. 


LA 
REVUE 
MUSICALE 


Directeur: Henry PRUNIERES 


LA PLUS IMPORTANTE REVUE D’ART MUSICAL ANCIEN ET MODERNE. 
1,200 pages in-40 par an, luxueusement imprimées avec des bois gravés, des portraits hors- 
texte et un supplément musical. 

La Revue Musicale s’adresse aux curieux d’histoire et d’esthétique musicales, aux 
amateurs cultivés, aux lettrés et aux artistes. Elle est lue dans le monde entier par !'élite, 
et rend compte de I’activité musicale de tous les pays en s’occupant plus des ceuvres que 
des interprétes. 


Son numéro du 1° AVRIL est consacré 4 


BEETHOVEN 
Collaboration de 
Romain ROLLAND André SUARES — Adolphe BOSCHOT, de I'Institut - 
Jean CHANTAVOINE — André CCQRUROY - Charles KOECHLIN - André 
LEVINSON - Mare PINCHERLE - J. G. PROD’HOMME - G. de SAINT-FOIX 
’ VAN DEN BORREN. 
BEETHOVEN, yar Bourdelle (maqueties et dessins inédite), Portraits, Ilustrati 
Frontispices, Culs de lampes. bois gravés, inédits D. GALANIS. "2 
Le numéro de 140 pages in-40 

France and Belgique -. 20fr. | Autrespays .. 28 fr. 
_ Ce numéro est compris dans l’abonnement. 
France and Belgique -. | Autes pays 100 fr. ou 20 fr. S. ou $4. 

Il a été tiré de ce numéro 50 exemplaires sur papier Velin du Marais numérotés de I a L, 
comprenant une suite des 4 hors-texte par et d’aprés Bourdelle sur papier Madagascar et 
d'un bois original de D. Galanis sur papier Japon. Prix: 50 fr. 


132-136, Boulevard du Montparnasse, PARIS XIVe 
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Walter Morse Rummel 


ADAPTATIONS FOR PIANOFORTE 
OF WORKS OF 


J 
SERIES 1. 


CHORAL PRELUDES. 


. MORTIFY US BY THY GRACE. 
. AH! HOW EPHEMERAL, HOW 


TRANSITORY IS MAN’S LIFE! 


. BLESSED JESUS HERE WE 
STAND. 


4. OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 
5. WHAT GOD HATH DONE, IS 


RIGHTLY DONE. 


. THE OLD YEAR NOW HATH 


PASSED 


. JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF 
GOD. 


Price 2/- each, net. 


SERIES 2. 


. WE HASTEN WITH FEEBLE 


THOUGH EAGER FEET. 
(Cantata No. 78.) 


. MY BELIEVING HEART, REJOICE, 


SING AND MAKE MERRY. 
(Cantata No. 68.) 


. PAN’S DANCING SONG. 


(Cantata “ Phcebus and Pan.”’) 
Price 2/— each, net, 


The Author, Walter Rummel, has done his work extremely well. We know of no 
other transcriptions so free, so effective, and so entirely suited to the instrument. Other 
arrangers often seem to be rather hampered by their reverence for the original text, and 
this most praiseworthy attitude has sometimes cram their piano style, but Mr. Rummel, 
without any sacrifice of the essentials, has 
what would ap = to be at first sight unp 
“no item, not inherent | in the tonal and structure of the 

origin except when noted,”’— 
From Musical Opinion, London. 


BACH, 


SERIES 3. 


1. Orchestral Overture. “ THROUGH 
AFFLICTION WE ENTER THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 

(146th Church Cantata.) 
3/- net. 

2. Leopold Serenata. ‘THY NAME, 
LIKE UNTO THE SUN.” 
(Secular Cantata, Bach Gesellschaft 
Edition Year XXXIV.) 

2/— net 

3. Cembalo Obbligato. “LET YOUR- 
SELVES NEVER BE DECEIVED 
BY LOVE.” (Secular Cantata for 
Bass Voice ‘‘ Amore traditore ” 
Bach Gesellschaft Edition Year XI. 


1. JOHANN NICOLAUS HANFF 
(1680-1706) : Two Choral Preludes. 


2. JOHANN PETER KELLNER 
(1705-1788) : Choral Prelude. 


3. VINCENT LUBECK (1654-1740) : 
Choral Prelude. 


56. JOHANN PACHELBEL (1653-1796) : 
Choral Prelude. 


Price 2/— each, net. 


to contrive real piano pieces olit of 
ing material. But, as he says, in an 


J. & W. Chester Ltd., 
11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 
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BACH FORERUNNERS 
AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
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THE MUSICAL 
OUARTERLY 


(PUBLISHED IN AWERICA,) 


0. G. SONNECK, Editor. 


October, 1927. 
CONTENTS. 


(Subject to change.) 
INDEBTEDNESS IN MUSIC. 
HUGH ARTHUR SCOTT (London). 
MOZART’S “MAGIC FLUTE’’ AND FREEMASONRY. 
EDGAR ISTEL (Madrid). 
THE LITERARY ANCESTRY OF FIGARO. 
ERIC BLOM (London). 


TO THE MEMORY OF S. I. TANEEV. 
V. KARATYGIN. 


THE USE OF MUSIC IN THE TREATMENT OF THE SICK BY 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 
FRANCES DENSMORE (Red Wing, Minnesota). 
BIZET AND SPANISH MUSIC. 
JULIEN TIERSOT (Paris). 
PRESENT TENDENCIES OF SACRED MUSIC IN FRANCE. 
ANDRE CCRUROY (Paris). 


ORCHESTRAL TONE—COLOR, PAST AND PRESENT. 
EDWIN HALL PIERCE (Auburn, (N.Y.). 


THE “NATIONALISM’’ OF SIBELIUS. 
WATSON LYLE (Navestock). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OPERATIC ACTING. 
BENNETT CHALLIS (New York). 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
CARL ENGEL (Washington, D.C.). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
At 8 East 48rd Street, 


20/- A YEAR. New York N.Y., S/- A COPY. 
Entered as secondclass matter, 1914, at Post Office at New York, N.Y., 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 
Represeniatives for G. Inc., N.Y. 
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At Last—A Magazine Just for the Musically Inclined! 


In Every Issue: 
Full-Page Art Features THE 


Striking Cover Designs in Colors Musica. 


Cleverly written Articles 
Distingwished Contributors D IGEST 


Original Drawings on Timely Subjects 


OR the person who “ enjoys” music—from grand opera to musical 
comedy—who occasionally sits through an Orchestral program 
. who is refreshed by Kreisler’s violin and yet is unashamed to 

turn on the radio for a bit of melody coaxed from the “ air.” 

The Musical Digest makes a welcome companion each month. 


PUBLICATION bearing the hallmark of musical sophistication 
. one the “ particular” person will take pride in having on 
his library table, a “ Vanity Fair’ of music. 


~ UMPTUOUS in appearance, and authoritative in that degree that 
will let one speak to others of what he has seen and read with 


the assurance of being “ up-to-the-minute.” 


ND to give one that air of “ musical well-informedness” on 

every detail of music happenings throughout the world— 
in each issue there are the news pages, concise and selective in 
their subject matter, digests of the major music happenings, 
foreign activities, and much else besides. 


Subscription: $3.50 the year, U.S. ; Foreign, $4. 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL 
UARTERLY 


(PUBLISHED IN AWERICAL,) 


O. G. SONNECK, Editor. 


October, 1927. 
CONTENTS. 


(Subject to change.) 


INDEBTEDNESS IN MUSIC. 
HUGH ARTHUR SCOTT (London). 
MOZART’S “MAGIC FLUTE’’ AND FREEMASONRY. 
EDGAR ISTEL (Madrid). 
THE LITERARY ANCESTRY OF FIGARO. 
ERIC BLOM (London). 
TO THE MEMORY OF 5S. I. TANEEV. 
V. KARATYGIN. 
THE USE OF MUSIC IN THE TREATMENT OF THE SICK BY 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 
FRANCES DENSMORE (Red Wing, Minnesota). 
BIZET AND SPANISH MUSIC 
JULIEN TIERSOT Paris). 
PRESENT TENDENCIES OF SACRED MUSIC IN FRANCE. 
ANDRE CG2UROY (Paris) 
ORCHESTRAL TONE—COLOR, PAST AND PRESENT. 
EDWIN HALL PIERCE (Auburn, (N.Y.) 
THE “NATIONALISM’’ OF SIBELIUS. 
WATSON LYLE (Navestock). 
THE TECHNIQUE OF OPERATIC ACTING. 
BENNETT CHALLIS (New York) 
VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
CARI, ENGEL (Washington, D.C.). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


At 3 East 43rd Street, 
20/- A YEAR. New York N.Y., S/- A COPY. 


Entered as secondelass matter, December 31, 1914, at the Post Offiee at New York, N.Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. |. 
Representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., N.Y. 
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At Last—A Magazine Just for the Musically Inclined! 


In Every Issue: 


Full-Page Art Features THE 
Striking Cover Designs in Colors M 
Cleverly written Articles USICAL 


Distinguished Contributors D IGEST 


Original Drawings on Timely Subjects 


OR the person who “ enjoys” music—from grand opera to musical 
comedy—who occasionally sits through an Orchestral program 
. who is refreshed by Kreisler’s violin and yet is unashamed to 

turn on the radio for a bit of melody coaxed from the “ air,” 

The Musical Digest makes a welcome companion each month. 


A PUBLICATION bearing the hallmark of musical sophistication 
. . . one the “ particular” person will take pride in having on 


his library table, a ‘“‘ Vanity Fair’ of music. 


~ UMPTUOUS in appearance, and authoritative in that degree that 
will let one speak to others of what he has seen and read with 


the assurance of being “‘ up-to-the-minute.” 


ND to give one that air of ‘‘ musical well-informedness”’ on 

every detail of music happenings throughout the world— 
in each issue there are the news pages, concise and selective in 
their subject matter, digests of the major music happenings, 
foreign activities, and much else besides. 


Subscription: $3.50 the year, U.S. ; Foreign, $4. 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 
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New Recordings 
of the Works of 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Conducted by the Composer 


“ENIGMA” VARIATIONS, 
Op. 36 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCH. 


Recorded in complete form on Four 12-in. 
Double-sided Black Label Records, Neos. 
D1154 to D1157 - - . 6/6 each 


An attractive Album is presented 


“COCKAIGNE ” CONCERT 
OVERTURE, Op. 40 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCH. 


D1110 “ Cockaigne™ Overture— Parts 1 & 2 
DII111 “ Cockaigne Overture—Parts 3&4 


1 12-in. Double-sided Black Label Records 
with each complete set of Records. 6/6 each. 


THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY & THE ROYAL an HALL ORCHESTRA 
Soloists : Margaret Balfour, Herbert Heyner and Scueart Wilson. 


Recorded during the actual at Albert Hali, London, 
on February 27th, 1 


Praise to the Holiest in the Height Go. in the name of Angels and 
(Chorus of Angelicals) Archangels 
Aad now the threshold Come back, O Lord, how long 
= inch Double-sided Record, — 66 12-iach ee Record, D1243 6/6 


“His Masters Voice’ 


A Special Brochure~ THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. 

**His Master's V. 

An OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
you a copy ofthe Special Bro- : 


chure, as illustrated, dealing : 
with allthe New “‘His Master’s : 
Voice” Electrical Recordings : 
of works by Sir Edward Elgar. : 
It contains, in addition, a : 
most interesting foreword by : 
Mr. Ernest Newman, the 
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